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The World’s Leading 


HORSE NAIL 








We 


The CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL is just the nail. 


See that Capewell Nails are used and you will 


world at a fair price—not cheapest regardless 
of quality. 


The Nail Of Quatity 


pay more attention to QUALITY than to 
anything else at our factory. In choosing 
materials, inspecting, sorting, packing—noth- | 
ing but the best is accepted. Users of | 
Capewell nails are protected. 








For Use In The Army 





It holds where others fail. Is the easiest 
nail to drive and the safest. 





be satisfied with results. Best nail in the 














The Capewell Horse Nall Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 
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ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FOR 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


Accident Life Horse 
Health Fire Theft 
Automobile Jewelry Floaters 


You have the benefit of my personal service when 


any claim is presented. There is no charge for this. 


CHARLES R. HOE, Jr. 


Insurance Specialist for the Service 
(new address) 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHONE 5500 JOHN. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT 


By CAPTAIN R. S. TIMMIS 


(ROYAL CANADIAN DRAGOONS.) 





The latest book for all those who ride, drive, own or care 
for horses. Magnificently illustrated with nearly 500 photo- 


graphs and plans. 144 plates 11% in.x 8% in. Royal quarto. 
Complete Index. Text divided into numbered paragraphs. 
Numerous photographs of famous horses. 

Chapters on stable management, feeding, exercising, driving, riding, 
training, stable construction, shoeing, conformation, anaesthetics, antiseptics, 
diseases, psychology, history of horse, cruelty, etc., etc. 


A Few of the Numerous Praises from the Press: 

New York ‘Spur’: “Has been a desideration for a number of years.”’ 

Broad Arrow, (London): “A perfect cyclopedia of horse knowledge that should be in 
the possession of every horse owner.”’ 

Live Stock Journal, (London): “Has done the horse industry a great service by the pro- 
duction of such an able volume.” 

La France Chevaline, (Paris): “An inestimable book.” 

Horse Review, (Chicago): ‘A most comprehensive and voluminous work.” 

Horse and Hound, (London): “Should be widely known.” 

Sporting and Dramatie News,(London): “A most valuable authority.” 

Irish Feld: “A most valuable addition to the horse library.”’ 

Horse World, (Buffalo): “Ona scale not heretofore attempted.” 

Breeder and Sportsman (San Francisco): “ \ valuableaddition toany horseman’s library.” 

U. 8. Cavalry Association Jourhal: “More explicit than any book ever seen.”’ 


Published by F. A. STOKES CO., New York. $5.00. Or supplied 
through U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


TRAINING INFANTRY 


By CoLONEL JOHN F. MORRISON, U. S. INFANTRY. 
(Now Brigadier General U. S. Army.) 





A book for Regimental Officers and instructed 
Non=commissioned Officers of Infantry, both of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. 


The book is bound in paper and sold at the lowest practicable 
price in order that it can be placed in the hands of all those officers 
and non-commissioned officers, who are interested in this kind of 
training. 


PRICE 60 CENTS. 


(Special rates to Post Exchanges or when sold in large lots.) 


Agent: The U. S$. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








NOTES ON TRAINING 
FIELD ARTILLERY DETAILS 


By CapTaIn ROBERT M. DANFORD, F. A., U.S. A. 
AND CapTaIN ONORIO MORETTI, F. A., U.S. R. 


PRICE $1.50 NET. 


In view of the increased cost of all materials entering into the manufacture of 
books, the Yale University Press announces a revision of prices charged for its pu bli- 
cations, effective August 1, about which time the new catalogue will be ready for dis- 
tribution. On that date the price oi“ Field Artillery Details’’ will be made $2.00 net. 


Canoe TT “nee 














CONTROL OF THE FIRING LINE 


PREPARED BY 
CAPTAIN S. R. GLEAVES, First CAVALRY 


Inspector-Instructor 


Price 10 Cents 





Approved by the War Depart- 
ment as the official text book for its 
subject. 








The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON. 
Lieut.-Col., Medical Corps; President Army Shoe Board. 


AGENTS: 
The U. S. Cavalry Association, 


Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
many of them X-ray photographs. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Single Copies, Postpaid, $1.35; 





Its chapters fully explain every A practical guide for officers and 
point connected with G. O. 26, War | non-commissioned officers of the 
Department, 1912, on feet, shoes, | line in decreasing foot disability and 


shoe fitting, foot care, etc. increasing marching capacity. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





SEVENTY PROBLEMS 
INFANTRY TACTICS 


Battalion, Brigade 
and Division 


BY 
JOHN F. MORRISON 


Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army 


Price of Text $2.00. Maps, mounted or unmounted will be supplied at 
actual cost. A recent advance in the cost of these maps necessitates a change 
in the price as heretofore advertised. At present the charge will be $1.60 for 
the unmounted maps in a case and $2.50 for the mounted maps in a roll. 


The maps accompanying the work are: The Fort Leavenworth two- 
inch and four-inch maps; the Gettysburg general map, the Gettysburg 
three-inch map; and the Geological Survey one-inch Gettysburg map. As 
many officers now have these maps, the text will be sold separately. Any 
of the maps will be sold separately, mounted or unmounted at actual cost, 
including postage. 


The “Seventy Problems” are those given by the Author to the various 
classes at the Army Service Schools during the five years 1907-12, that 
Colonel Morrison was Senior Instructor of the Department of Military Art. 
To them he has added his lectures on Infantry Tactics, Small Arms Ammu- 
nition Supply, and Outlines of other lectures. 


While the book concerns itself primarily with Infantry Tactics, yet 


the main part of the work deals with the arms combined and the Tactics of 
Cavalry and Artillery come in for detailed consideration. 


Considering the quality of paper, the style of binding and the care with which 
the book is printed, this is the cheapest military book ever published in this country 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


TACTICS 


ere: ae 


me Ll. em 


Colonel, German Army 





FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 
Authorized Translation from the German 
BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 
Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principies in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from mili- 
tary history Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 

Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
ov. r 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


JUST OUT! 


VOLUME II 


CAVALRY, FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE 


The second volume of this great work covers the ground regarding the 
tactical principles tor Cavalry, Field and Heavy Artillery as the First Volume 
does that for the Intantry. 

Printed and bound in same style as the first volume. Contains over 
500 pages and illustrated with numerous plates. 








Price, $3.00 postpaid 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS: 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Notes on Field Artillery 


(For Officers of All Arms) 





By Mason OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., 
SECOND FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Third Edition, much enlarged, thoroughly revised, and 
rewritten;a non-technical exposition of Field Artillery matériel, 
technique and tactics. The first edition (1908) was an expan- 
sion of the Lecture Courses given by the writer in introducing 
the systematic study of Field Artillery into the Leavenworth 
Schools; the second edition brings the book up to date. 
Footnotes, inserted while the book was passing through the 
press, have brought in occasional hints from the present 
European War. 

Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket...... $1.25 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


PATROLS, SCOUTING, MESSAGES 





PREPARED BY 


Captain KENYON A. JOYCE, Cavalry 


Inspector-Instructor Ninth Cavalry District. 


Price 25 cents. 


A pamphlet prepared for the use of National Guard 
of California but believed to be of value to others. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The Technique of Modern Tactics 
3d EDITION 


By Magsor P. S. BOND AND Masor M. J. MCDONOUGH, 
CoRPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A. 











A Study of Troop Leading Methods in the Operations of 


Detachments of all Arms. 

Prepared especially to facilitate the study of tactics by the applicatory 
method. For the use of officers of the Army and Militia, at the Service 
Schools or in preparation therefor, at Garrison Schools, in Camps of Instruc- 
tion for citizens, or for individual study or instruction of officers and enlisted 
men, in preparation for examination for promotion, for lectures, . tactical 
walks or rides and problems for maneuvers, the book is peculiarly adapted. 

This compact volume contains a complete exposition of the principles of 
the Military Art andthe Troop Leading Methods of forces of all sizes to in- 
clude a Division. It gives to the military student, condensed into a single 
volume, the data that heretofore could be obtained only by search through a 
library of books. It thus saves much time and makes possible military studies, 
exercises, criticisms, inspections, ete., that are otherwise in many instances 
impracticable. The book embodies the instruction pursued at the Service 
Schools of Fort Leavenworth. 

The third edition is revised and greatly enlarged. It embodies the 
changes of organization and regulations resulting from the National Defense 
Act of June 3,1916. A glossary of military terms is added to assist beginners, 
also an exhaustive index of 3,200 entries. The present scope and uses of the 
motor vehicle and air craft in campaign are clearly stated by experts in those 


lines. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
. Organization of U.S. Army, Road Distances and Camp Areas. 


. > f 
Chanter if Preperarion = = oi Attack and Defense of a 
actical Proble River Line. 


Chapter II. Field Orders. | Withdrawal from Action. 
Chapter III. Patrolling. 2 ; Rencontre or Meeting En- 
‘ = : Chapter XIII.? gagement. 
Chapter IV. Advance Guards. Delaying Action. 
Chapter V. Rear Guards. Flank Guards. Pursuit. 
Chapter VI. Marches—Change of Direction | Night Attacks. 

of Mxreh; Camps and Biv- | Machine Guns, 


: By ener: Chapter XIV. A Position in Readiness, 
Chapter N i. ge ek ee Chapter XV. Sanitary Tactics. 
Chapter VIII. Artillery Tactics. Chapter XVI. The Rifle in War. 
Chapter IX. Cavalry Tactics. Chapter XVII. Division Tacties and Supply. 
Chapter X. Outposts. Chapter XVIII. Air Craft and Motor Vehi- 


Chapter XI. Combat—Attack and Defense. , ? cles. 
Ghanter Xin (OmwadionG Pie paanniGS Glossary and index. With numerous ex. 
Napter All. Urganization of a Detensive amples of: verbaland written orders and 


Posit‘on. 18 maps and figures, 

Adopted by the War Department as a preparation for the War College 
War Department, 1915. 

Adopted by the War Department as a text for Garrison Schools and in the ex- 
amination of officers for promotion. For issue to organizations of the Army and 
Militia; Bulletin 3, War Department, 1914 

Adopted by the War Department as one of the books recommended by the Divi- 
sion of Militia Affairs for the use of the Organized Militia; Circular No. 3, Division, 
Militia Affairs, War Department, 1914. 

Adopted as a text for the Garrison Course for all officers of the Marine Corps— 
Orders No. 18, U. 8S. Marine Corps, 1914. 

Adopted as a text for use in the Marine Officers’ School, Norfolk, Va. 

Adopted as a text for use in the Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Recommended for study and reference in the National Guard Division of New 
York: G. O. 4, 1914, Headquarters Division N. G., N. 

Prescribed for examination for Majors of Engineer Officers Reserve Corps, G. O. 


32, W. D., 1916 
Used as a reference at the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenw orth, Kans. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. Price $2.65. 


; Bulletin 4, 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military lopography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 


RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 
Major C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 











350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 





A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 
themselves in these important subjects. 





Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schoola, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Adopted by the War Department as a tert book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and tor examinations for promotion, and, also, for the use of the Organtzed 
Militia. 

Adopied as a text book for Officers of the Marine Corps. 

Adopted as a text book at the Coast Ariillery School Fort Monroe, Va 





For sale by the U. S, Cavalry Association, Price $2.50, postage paid, 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





FOURTH EDITION Rapid 
—or— Reconnaissance 


Military MapReading) © etching 


BY 
sama Major ¢. 0. SHERRILL, 
By Maj. C. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engineers Corps Engineers. 


Being Part III of Sherrill’s 

Adopted for the use of the Army | Topograpby, bound and_ sold 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged | Separately. Designed for the use 
of Officers and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers of the Army and 
Militia. 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price 90 cents, postpaid. Price $1.25, postpaid. 








Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By LrinuT. Cot. SAYRE, U.S. ARMY. 


FIFTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, $1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 
eight years, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militia and 


Regular Troops. (Circular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_—_—_—_—_——— Oa 


Cavalry ‘Tactics 











As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


—~> TOGETHER< 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By CoLOoNEL ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY, 


Price, in Paper, 75c, Postpaid 





Training in Night Movements 


3ASED ON 


Actual Experience in War 


TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE 
By Captain C. BURNETT, First Cavairy. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: 

Psychological action at night and measures to correct unfavorable 
psychological action at night; how todressat night; night and vision; hearing 
at night; quiet marching and training in same; crossing rough ground; direc- 
tion at night; night firing anu training in same; training in night bayonet 
exercise; night intrenching; night demolition work; night sentinels and 
patrols and training of same; passing obstacles at night; and night battles -- 
the offensive and the defensive. 


Well printed on sood paper and hound in cloth, 134 pages, Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_-o > — 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPTAIN EDWIN T. COLE, Srxtu U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S.A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 
THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By Major HENRY E. EAMES, THIRTY-SECOND U. S. INFANTRY. 


Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 3833 pages.  Iliustrated by 
numerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


CAVALRY IN PEACH AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 
The Latest Work by that celebrated authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bripcgs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. : 





Author of ‘‘Curb, Snaffle and Spur,’”’ ‘‘ Vice in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 





Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A STUDY IN TROOP LEADING 


~~ -— AN D —6-<g 
Management of the §$ Sanitary Service in War 








By (GENERAL JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
AND 
Ligut.-CoL, EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 











This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 





THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 
“Tt is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book. 
Journal, Miltary Service Inslitute 
“The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners’ Organization and Tactics.’ Natvonal Geared Magazine 


“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military bg nt 
as <n 


“The work is altogether unique * and admirably fills its mission.” 

Journal of the U 8S. Artillery 
“No officer in our Army ean atford to be without this book.” The Military Surgeon 
“Contains professional information that is necessary *“ * and sas be found nowhere 


else.’ .S. Cavalry Jvurnal 


“Should be of great use to all officers.’ arms and The Man 





PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 





The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 


BY— 





EDWARD L. MUNSON, Lieut.-Col., Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 





This book has been officially approved by the War Department for «ase 
in the military service. 

It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 

It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direct. 

Beginning with the consideration of sanitar, tactics with the detached 
bettalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
wii that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 

The book includes 306 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and twelve 
plates in color. 





Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U, S. Cavalry Association 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 


following and other Military Books. 


\ 
——_—— 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 











Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


5 Pa ena! A (2 i SAG ecu av eaestutei sven suasekieSestuorenaaaarereee $3 25 
Ne ACR aeree YP osc secs Son cd svg bes cao sia dave sae dcdaubeas Cab aeweeseseantlaasbastede 3 25 
Vol TU Phe Bane Of LAG Y G1 onscccsccsccaccssncssesesssnsesevecséovssesvonssescstecsees 3 25 
pO Wi Lead EN 7S (7 a er ee 4 00 
Vol. V.—‘‘ Raid on Yin-Kou and Battle of San-de-pw’? .......cccccccescceseeeeseee 3 00 
Vol. VI.—‘‘Between San-de-pu and Mukden?.......cccccccccccccscsccscesessesesseseeees 83 00 
VOL: Whi Se OF NIAIG CR occa ncccescsesccsisescinsntonanievsasdinssssssseaecasvovidedeses 00 
MUSKETRY TRAINING.—Capt. J. N. Pickering............0.ccccccccssessessesseceeeees 50 
ORIGINAL HANDBOOK FOR RIDERS.—Capt. M. C. Grimsgaard.......00....... 4 00 
JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—Lieut. G. V. Strong..............cccccccseeee 23 
COMMON CHINESE-JAPANESE CHARACTERS DICTIONARY.— 

DE cy! Cre CSL AES 7c 00) Sr er a Mc acea tarts seals Cin ata een 12 
Wuat Horse FOR THE CAVALRY.—Spencer Borden...............ccccceeee 00 
GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘ The Wilderness and Cold Harbor.’’—Atkinson.... 2 00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonne.—Translations by Major 

WPF SEN MARTE GA o sek Soles che cL etn Ges ased sa sac kuesysaScuiaskedh neueettaestevinnce sues ies 2 50 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—Count Gustave Wrangel.......... 00 
CAVALRY VS. INFANTRY AND OTHER Essays.—Lieut. Col. Maudée............ 50 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS.—Gen. V. Bermhardi.n.i..c..cccccccsscesesecsseseeseseesess 00 
MILITARY History Applied to Modern Warfare.—Donaldson.................. 30 
RECONNAISSANCE in the Russo-Japanese War.—“‘ Asiaticus”’................ 50 
AIDS TO SCOUTING. —Baden-Poweill............cccccccccsscesseessecesecessessceeeseeeeeseesnacs 40 
BREAKING AND RIDING.—Fillis.................ccccccssssecssescocesscssceecsecessseeeessees Becteaes 50 
HORSES, SADDLES AND BRIDLES.— Maj. Gen. Carte®.............ccccccsseeesseeeeeees 75 
EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE.—Goubaux & Barrier...............::cccccseceseeeeseeeeeees 00 
RIDING AND DRIVING.—ANEPSON 00.00... ..ccecesccessecesecsncesseeesccesseeecessessseeeseees 00 
ART OF RECONNAISSANCE.—Henderson ............cccssccsecsseesesseeescesceseeeeceaeeneeens 00 
HORSES AND STABLES.—FitZwygram...........cccccccccccescessessecsccecceeeseeteerseaeenee 50 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING.—Ha€ye...........ccccccesscceesscecsssceessecesesenseeess 50 
CAVALRY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE.—-Notrofe.............cccscccsetecessecessseeeseeeees 00 
CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE.—Col. Norma n...............cccccccsesescceesseeceeecseseececs 50 
Book OF THE MACHINE GUN.—Maj. Longstaff.....000.00.cccccccceceeseeeesseeeeees 50 
SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK.............cc000:c00008 30 
SPADE WARFARE (Trench Warfare)..............cccccccccesceesscesencosseeesseeeacesseeesees 50 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Critical Study of German Tactics 


AND OF 


The New German Regulations 


Authorized Translation 
— BY — 
Captain CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. Cavalry. 
A Critical Study and Comparison of the German Tactics with those of 


the French. 
A book that should be read by every student of Tactics. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Mess Officer’s Assistant 


and 


The Mess Sergeant’s Handbook 








By MAsor L. R. HOLBROOK, Commissary U.S. Army. 





Two indispensable books for company, troop or battery 
commanders. 


Price, postpaid : 
Mess Officer’s Assistant, - - - $1.00 
Mess Sergeant’s Handbook - - - $1.00 


(Special rates to Post Exchanges when sold in lots of 20 or more.) 





General Agent: 


THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 





By Major JAMES A. MOSS, 29th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post. 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc.? 


3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 


4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc.? 


5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6. WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 





For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


* ew Books---Just Off The Press 








By Masor JAS. A. MOSS. TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY 


(ALL PRICES POSTPAID) 


TRENCH WARFARE. (Profusely illustrated.) <A prac- 
tical manual for the training and instruction of officers and men 


in Trench Warfare. - - - - - $1.25 
EXTRACTS FROM ARMY RE cinematics (With 
Questions.) - - - ~ - - 1.50 


QUESTIONS ON INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 50 
COMBINED ARMY PUBLICATIONS. A combination 

of SLX (6) books into ONE (1) about the size of ONE (1) of the 

SIX 6. The books combined, without any change whatever 

in the authorized text, are (1) Manual for Courts-Martial, (2) 

Rules of Land Warfare, (3) Field Service Regulations, (4) Small- 

Arms Firing Manual. (5) Manual of Interior Guard Duty, and 

(6) Uniform Regulations. - - - - ~ - 2.25 
QUESTIONS ON COMBINED ARMY PUBLICATIONS. © 1.25 
OUR FLAG AND ITS MESSAGE. (Ineluding the Presi- 

dent’s shad to the Nation.) mies M. B. Stewart, Seemed "25 


NEW BOOKS. 


By MaJor JAMES A. MOSS, U. S. ARMY. 


ARMY PAPERWORK, > - ~ $2.00 
PEACE AND WAR DUTIES OF THE EN LISTED MAN, .50 
HOW TO SHOOT, - - - 50 
INFANTRY DRILL REGU LATIONS SIMPLIFIED. - 75 
SPANISH FOR SOLDIERS (Captain J. W. Lang, collaborator), 1.00 
SELF-HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN SOLDIER, - - 1.25 
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THE ARMY STAFF COLLEGE 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, OCTOBER 1, 1915. 
FROM: - Captain C. T. Boyd, 10th Cavalry. 
TO: - - Officers beginning the Study of Map Problems. 
SUBJECT: ‘Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems.”’’ 


1. The book entitled ‘‘ Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems”’ is 
now in press. 

2. This book contains the original criticisms of the Instructor upon 
some eighteen different solutions of each one of the map problems of Series 
I and II, Army School of the Line, 1911-1912. 

3. In this way the mistakes a student can make in solving map prob- 
lems are vividly pointed out to him, and he thus learns by the mistakes of 
others, 

4. In addition, in a number of cases where a difference of opinion ex- 
isted, there appears the reply of the student to the criticisms of the Instructor, 
and the latter’s comments upon such reply. 

5. The problems and the approved solutions are given in full, and illus- 
trate the use of troops, batteries, battalions and detached brigades. There 
are in all sixteen different problems. 

6. Knowing that such instruction as this book gives would have been 
of very great aid to me I have compiled these criticisms for publication. 

7. The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
the Agent. The price per copy is $2.00, and postage. 

C. T. BOYD. 


SKETCHING METHODS 


BY 
CAPTAIN W. C. SWEENEY, Twenty-first Infantry. 





Written primarily for the instructor. It is invaluabie to the student. 

The latest developments in teaching men to sketch are carefully explained. 

No instruments are used. Clinometer and Slope Scale, the terrors of 
sketching are scrapped. 

Contouring is made simple by illustrating the fact that contour lines are 
merely conventional signs. 

Intensive training has caused the radical changes in methods which are 
detailed in Sketching Methods. 

A beginner may learn to sketch with no other teacher thar this handy 
little volume which may be slipped into the pocket of an O. D. shirt. 

If you are able to sketch you will be able to read amap. Your efficiency 
is increased in a noticeable degree by being able to do these things. 

Printed in large plain type in flexible binding. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

Special prices to Post Exchanges, discounts and rates for quantity 
purchases. , 

HICKS-JUDD CoO., 51-65 First Street, Sah Francisco, California. 
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EXERCISES FOR 
SYSTEMATIC SCOUT INSTRUCTION 


By H. J. McKENNEY 


Captain of Cavalry, United States Army 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR:—Organization commanders and their as- 
sistant instructors will find the EXERCISES so arranged that the instruc- 


tion given in each exercise is almost automatically transmitted. 


Every principle necessary to be understood and applied, in both DAY 
and NIGHT scouting is made plain and learned, unconsciously, by those 


participating in the EXERCISES. 


FOR THE SOLDIER:—Those participating in the EXERCISES will 


find that they involuntarily learn the principles and details of scouting. 


Also, the PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS, which are a part of 


each exercise, contain information which every scout should know. 


The possession of a copy of the EXERCISES affords a constant source 
J py 


of valuable reference, useful to all scouts. 


Illustrated—Every illustration means something. 


Price $1.25, 
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TRAINING NATIONAL GUARD CAVALRY. 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE GRUNERT, THIRD CAVALRY. 


HILE on college duty, when intervention in Mexico 
seemed quite probable, I spent my spare time in evolv- 

ing a scheme or system, for the rapid training of cavalry. 
Knowing that, in the event of intervention, there would be a 
demand for mounted troops and that our peace strength 
troops would rapidly be increased to war strength, I antici- 
pated using trained men and horses to train the increment. 
The material for my notes was gathered from text books, pam-’ 
phlets, notes on lectures and from ten years’ experience under 
General Parker. My system was modeled after a pamphlet 
prepared by Major F. C. Marshall of the Fifteenth Cavalry, 
now colonel, Fifteenth Cavalry, which he termed, ‘‘Pre- 
paring for a Campaign in Twenty Days.” This pamphlet 
was of great value to me and I incorporated it in my system of 
rapid training. I repeat below, practically verbatim, certain 
extracts from this pamphlet and for the first three weeks I used 
his horse exercise and horse training program with excellent 
results. My notes on this system of rapid preparation and 
training were intended primarily for National Guard cavalry 
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troops and I took for granted that such troops would have a 
lement, at peace strength, of partially trained men 


full comp 
and horses and the necessary clothing and equipment for a 
war strength troop. That I was wrong in assuming such ideal 
conditions has since been proven, as will be shown later. My 
notes were nevertheless of great value to me as they set forth 
in detail, the ground that had to be covered and how best to 
cover it in the shortest possible time. In brief the program was 
as follows: 

First day: Settle camp, issue clothing and equipment, assign horses 
and give instruction in grooming, feeding and watering. 

Second to Eleventh days, inclusive: In the morning—horse exercise. 
During which both men and horses were hardened and the men taught how 
to properly sit the saddle, march discipline and routine, care of horses on the 
march, watering on the march, etc. Also handling arms on _ horseback. 
These marches to average about ten miles each morning with the first five 
days at a walk, and the last five days at the walk and trot alternating. In 
the afternoons—horse training, position and aiming drills, gallery practice, 
pistol and rifle firing and dismounted drills. 

Twelfth to twentieth days, inclusive: Field training.. Pistol and rifle 
practice to be continued. 


Zach day’s program was then explained in minute detail 
and covered not only the above outlined work, but included 
all manner of military work such as camping, routine duties, 
sanitation, arrangement of tents, division of duties, respon- 
sibilities of each officer and non-commissioned officer, stable 
duty, care of property, care and treatment of animals, fitting 
of saddles and bridles and duties of special grades, such as 
farrier, blacksmith, wagoner, cooks, etc. Horse exercise and 
horse training were thoroughly described. Ground to be cov- 
ered in dismounted drills was outlined. The field training and 
the plan of the pistol and rifle were thoroughly discussed and 
set forth in detail, in order to obtain the maximum of instruction 
in the minimum of time. 

Such notes were of great value to me in the training of the 
First Illinois Cavalry, especially so, because early in July we 
still daily expected a call to cross the border. 

In reviewing these notes, as preliminary to this talk, I 
noted for extract certain paragraphs which I thought would 
be of interest and which I want to read before relating my 
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experiences with the regiment to which I was assigned as 
Inspector-Instructor. These extracts are only of general 
interest and have no connection with any progressive system 


of instruction. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICERS AND NON-—-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 


(a) The stable sergeant is to be held responsible for putting up the 
picket line, for the care and issue of the forage supply, and for the care of the 
horses. The farrier, saddler, horseshoer and two wagoners are his assistants 
and all orders or directions to them should, whenever practicable, be given 
through him. His responsibility should be a definite one, and it is due to 
him that he receive and transmit all orders and directions bearing on his 
duties. He is assisted further by two stable police, detailed daily from the 
privates of the troop, who, in addition to their instruction duties, help the 
stable crew in cleaning the picket line, in feeding, and in any other work that 
may have to be done at the picket line. 

; (b) The mess sergeant is in immediate charge of the mess, and directly 

responsible for its management. Under direction of the captain he draws 
or purchases all rations and other supplies, including the meat, bread and ice 
required for the troop mess. He will prepare all bills of fare and submit them 
to the captain for approval. He will submit to the captain a daily statement 
showing the exact financial condition of the mess. He is responsible for the 
care and preservation of the rations. He will see that all utensils are thor- 
oughly cleaned and put in their proper places when not in use, and that the 
kitchen is prepared for inspection at the time appointed by the captain. He 
is responsible for the orderly conduct of those present at meals. He will be 
responsible that the food be not wasted by the men taking more on their plates 
than they can eat. He will see that the garbage and slop cans are frequently 
emptied, and are not allowed to stand in the kitchen or in the vicinity. (Ex- 
tract from paragraph 138, Manual for Army Cooks.) The mess sergeant is 
assisted by two cooks, and by two kitchen police, detailed daily from the 
privates of the troop. 

(c) The supply sergeant is responsible for the troop property. He 
draws and issues fuel, illuminating supplies, ammunition, cleaning materials, 
clothing an equipment of all sorts. 

(d) The company clerk assists the first sergeant in keeping the records 
of the troop. He prepares the correspondence, reports and returns. 

(e) The first sergeant has general charge, under the captain, of the 
troop. He prepares the details for all duties. As far as possible he should 
transmit the captain’s orders and instructions to the non-commissioned 
officers who are to superintend the execution of them. 

(f) The chiefs of squads are responsible for the cleanliness, order, and 
to a certain extent, the discipline and instruction of the men of their squads. 
The police of the tents and the grounds around them is in their charge. 

(g) The lieutenants are the captain’s assistants. They should be his 
close friends and his loyal supporters. Each officer should regard the others 
as having identical interests, and all of them are equally involved in the troop’s 
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welfare. The captain should consult his lieutenants on all matters of troop 
policy and troop administration, and should so distribute the supervisory and 
instructional duties that each of the lieutenants will feel that he is an active 
and important factor in the development of the troop’s efficiency. 


In a permanent or semi-permanent camp, the picket line 
should be elevated and drained. The picket rope at every camp 
should be raised about four feet from the ground and stretched 
quite tightly. This will save your horses feet from rope 
burns, and their halters from getting entangled in their legs. 
A ground line is a lazy man’s device. . 

The horses, of course, must be gentled, hardened and 
trained; the men must be taught to ride and to care for their 
horses, to shoot with rifle and pistol; they must be taught 
obedience; they must be disciplined. If either man or horses 
are worked too hard at first the risk is run of so disabling them 
that a part of the twenty days will be lost to them. 

The immediate cleaning of equipment should always be 
insisted upon, after every mounted drill. Fifteen minutes then 
will accomplish as much as a half hour will, if the cleaning is 
delayed until the dirt dries on the equipment. 

In conducting a drill the following principles in my judg- 
ment cannot be improved upon: 

(a) Never give a command until you are certain that 
your men know how to execute it. Better explain before than 
after. 

(b) Always give your commands in a clear strong voice. 
It is embarrassing to have men make errors which are charge- 
able to the leader. 

(c) If you find that your are getting your squad into 
difficulties command: In PLace Hatt! 

(d) Make your drill varied enough to retain the interest 
of your men. A limited number of movements will be pre- 
scribed at first, these must be thoroughly mastered, but as time 
passes there will be an increased number of movements which 
have been studied and which the squad should review every 
drill. Ifit seems very difficult to have the men or horses execute 
a movement correctly after several trials, drop it and go to 
another, but return to the poorly executed movement before 
the drill ends. 
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(e) From the beginning know what 1s right before you order 
it, and know it so well that you will note the mistakes of every man 
in your squad, and after noting them do not lose an instant in 
making the necessary corrections. This ts the secret of successful 
drill instruction. 

If you and your officers and non-commissioned officers 
conduct your drills according to these principles you will find 
the results most gratifying. If you do not follow them, have 
some scheme of your own, and adhere to it. Do not go to drill 
without a definite plan for the drill, or without thoroughly preparing 
yourself for it. 

In training any body of men you must always expect to 
find a few drones, a few men who, through lack of interest, 
indolence or incapacity, never progress beyond a certain point. 
These men will be useful to you however. Often they are 
honest and faithful. They simply lack that personal quality 
that distinguishes successful men from those that are un- 
successful. They will be useful as horse-holders, and for 
guarding the led horses, when the troop is dismounted in action. 
You must be patient with them, and develop what talents 
they do possess, rather than discourage them by ridicule or 
disparagement. Study your men closely, most men have 
some peculiar talent or aptitude. Find what it is and use it. 

In your control of the troop I strongly urge avoidance of 
giving many orders governing the conduct of your men and, 
above all, never give an order that you cannot enforce. It is 
not a difficult thing to work up an esprit in your troop so that 
the men will have a pride in keeping its reputation high. The 
men should be encouraged to think their troop the very best, 
and to regard it as a privilege to belong to it. Such a spirit 
once developed, relieves the officer of nearly all concern for the 
discipline of the troop. Therefore do not issue voluminous 
orders governing your men, but control them according to the 
established code of right and wrong. Lack of neatness, drunk- 
enness, absence without leave, insubordination, shiftlessness— 
these are things that need no definition, and no man needs more 
than a general warning, when he first joins the troop, that you 
will not tolerate any line of conduct that mars the good name or 
impairs the efficiency of the troop. 
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Above all things play no favorites in the troop. Treat 
all offenders from the First Sergeant to the last recruit, with the 
same unswerving impartiality. 

I was assigned to duty with the First Illinois Cavalry as 
Inspector-Instructor July 6, 1916. The regiment had arrived 
July 4th, and was busy getting established in its camp in West 
Brownsville. During the summer 1915 I was on duty with 
this regiment during its annual ten days encampment and 
therefor knew its colonel and a number of the officers. I didn’t 
have to waste any time in getting acquainted and wanted to 
inaugurate my system of instruction at once. In studying 
conditions to ascertain the obstacles, or objections, to my 


system I found the following: 


That instead of having a full complement of partially 
trained men and horses, at peace strength, and the increment 
to war strength of recruits with the necessary equipment, they 
had no horses, except some officer’s private mounts; of the 1,172 
enlisted men, 337 were brand new recruits, 245 others had been 
in the Guard for less than two months, and 679 had never 
attended an encampment and knew practically nothing of camp 
life, and there was a large shortage of equipment of all kinds. 
That practically the entire regiment was just receiving, or had 
just received, the first inoculation for typhoid fever. That 
two troops (known as the down state troops) had to be vacci- 
nated for small-pox, and upon being vaccinated, practically 
every vaccination took and, as is the case when vaccinated for 
the first time at their age, they took with a vengeance. 

Further the camp site needed considerable work to put it 
in shape for occupancy. The site selected was a good one, 
provided the weather, that had prevailed for the previous 
fourteen months, continued. It had an unusual number of 
shade trees for this section of the country and there was ample 
room for horses and men. Its isolation was also advantageous 
as it discouraged loafing about Brownsville and encouraged 
early bed hours. Unfortunately heavy rains and storms set 
in and the camp proper had to be drained. In addition to pro- 
viding proper drainage for the camp itself the drainage system 
had to care for the drainage of the surrounding country which 
naturally drained into the camp. To prevent the camp from 
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becoming a lake a large ditch was dug to carry all the water 
for fully 500 yards to a natural lake nearby. Until all ditches 
and drains had been constructed, street walks made, picket 
lines elevated, etc., the regiment suffered many inconveniences 
and some hardships but they gained some needed experience 
and were taught to take care of themselves. These handicaps 
naturally delayed training. Although the water and mud 
were not considered handicaps, the inoculations and vacci- 
nations were serious ones. 

For the first few days after my arrival in camp it rained 
every day and the large majority of the men were still being 
inoculated and vaccinated so we spent three days in ditching, 
issuing equipment, physical exercises and short drills in the 
school of the soldier, together with frequent talks to officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates. In these first days 
I sized up the officers and the enlisted material and decided that 
all must rapidly be hardened so as to endure the drill schedule 
I had in mind. I consider this a problem that will always 
confront an Instructor in the early stages of training National 
Guard volunteers. You get about 1,000 young men most of 
them from the city and not used to camp life and strenuous 
work, but filled with enthusiasm and wanting to push the 
training as rapidly as possible, you are very liable to overdo 
it and stagnation will result later. The youngsters with their 
undeveloped hearts can’t stand the grind although they think 
they can and really try too hard. 

In the early stages of the training the doctors on several 
occasions came to me to let up a bit on my programs because the 
sick report showed cases of exhaustion. The doctors told me 
that the men were not getting sufficient rest and in the morning 
didn’t show up with enough pep, so we had a consultation and 
decided that the long hours (5:00 a. M. to 11:00 p. M.), inexperi- 
enced cooks and lack of system in troop fatigue, were respon- 
sible. We remedied this by having the doctors lecture to the 
cooks and have daily classes in the preparation of food; by 
systematizing the troop fatigue work and advancing ‘‘Taps”’ 
to 9:30 p.m. .Great improvement was noticed. It seems to be 
a fact that inexperienced men will not go to bed to rest until 
the last call has blown for fear they will miss something. An 
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early ‘‘taps”’ also discouraged the habit of running to town. 
Upon investigation I found that troop officers, first sergeants 
and non-commissioned officers gave the men no rest between 
drills and, on account of the lack of system, they wasted energy 
in useless work. 

Pending the arrival of the horses all efforts were put for- 
ward to discipline the men, to instruct them in dismounted 
drills, handling the rifle, saber and pistol, position and aiming 
drills and gallery practice. The intelligence of the enlisted 
personnel encouraged frequent talks, lectures, etc. We early 
adopted General Parker’s scheme of spreading broadcast 
copies of all lectures, memorandums of instruction, etc., and to 
facilitate this we wired for and received, a mimeograph. In this 
manner every squad could have a copy of all instructions and 
the officers did not have to be trusted to transmit so much in- 
formation. 

The first schedule of instruction was published July 8th, 
and went into effect July 10th, this provided for ten minutes 
setting up exercises at reveille followed by five minutes double 
time. After breakfast there were two hours dismounted drill 


with twepty minute rest period between. Troop schools, which 
all officers and men attended, were conducted late in the morn- 
ings. Intheearly afternoons officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ schools were conducted followed by one hour dismounted 


drill. At retreat all arms were inspected and this was followed 
by about an hour’s manual of arms, position and aiming drills, 
saber exercise, etc. 

Gallery practice and firing special course ‘‘B,”’ were con- 
ducted by the leutenant-colonel, who had as assistants two 
officers and twenty-four experienced sergeants. 

On July 9th before starting the schedule I talked to the 
officers somewhat as follows: 

Actual training will start tomorrow morning according to 
G. O. No. 1, issued today. All officers should carefully follow 
that schedule. Routine work and improvements in your camp 
must be done outside hours of instruction. It is important 
that the training be pushed forward as fast as consistent with 
the health and strength of the men and horses. The order 
calls for two dismounted drills in the morning for all men who 
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have not been detailed to exercise the new horses. These drills 
are about an hour each. All drills should be short and snappy 
with frequent rest periods. The rest periods may be used for 
explanations and criticisms. The attitude, position, tone of 
voice, earnestness, etc., of the instructors will communicate 
itself to the men and they will progress just as rapidly as the 
proficiency of the instructors will permit. 

When your officers go to drill you should have a clear out- 
line of the definite steps you intend to take in the drill. Do 
not under any circumstances go to drill and after you commence 
your drill decide what to drill in. Have a definite program. 
You may not be able to follow it out completely but what you 
do follow out will be of more real instruction than a haphazard 
drill. Start all men from the ground up whether they have 
had the drill before or not. 

All officers should be present at all drills and active and 
busy all the time. Carefully explain all movements and steps, 
then give your commands correctly and insist on precision and 
exactness. The manual of arms must be perfect and to attain 
perfection each movement must be perfected before combining 
them. When combining movements it is well to, at times 
have all the men count aloud. Keep your men’s attention 
at all times—hands down in ranks—shoulders back—head 
and eyes to the front. Be very careful of your commands. 
Men cannot get together on a simultaneous movement unless 
they clearly understand your commands and properly interpret 
them. Practice giving commands. Don’t walk around look- 
ing wise. Most anyone can do that. Correct irregularities 
on the spot. Handle yourself and your saber with snap. 
All cavalry dismounted drills must be extremely snappy or 
else the men will obey commands as if on horseback the result 
being slowness and no getting together. 

I also talked to the majors somewhat as follows: 

In order to have the list of calls work out properly it is 
necessary that all your officers get up promptly at reveille and 
have their meals promptly. Troop cooks must have meals 
ready on the exact hour with no leeway before or after. Men 
must be required to attend mess call on time and working 
details should be turned in so that the actual dealing out of 
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food, except possible guard, should be at the line up at mess call. 
Men waste so much time dawdling around whereby if they were. 
on time at mess call and promptly washed their mess outfits 
they would have no difficulty in getting out for the first drill. 
When first call for drill is sounded it means “‘get ready.”’ At 
the assembly each man should be near his place in ranks. The 
officers should be in the near vicinity. The lieutenants take 
their posts when the first sergeant reports to the captain. No 
troop should ever be required to await the coming of the captain. 
Certainly if the men with their duties are required to be on 
time the officers should also be on time. I have always found 
that better results are obtained by immediate supervision 
than by trusting each organization or detachment to follow 
out the orders. A troop commander is going to stick more 
strictly to the text and get more out of his men if the major 
is around observing. Same with non-commissioned officers 
if the officers are nosing about. 

In order that majors may best supervise it is well to have 
the captains conduct their troops immediately to the squadron 
drill grounds at assembly and there drill them under the eyes 
of the major. Each major should have with him several 
trumpeters, as orderlies, whom he can use as messengers. 
When an irregularity is observed despatch a messenger to the 
captain to have it corrected at once. In this way trumpeters 
can also be instructed in properly carrying messages. 

Towards the close of each drill call your captains together 
and while the lieutenants are drilling the troops call the captains 
attention to all irregularities. The mistakes of one troop will 
benefit another. When troops are drilling they ought to drill 
with a will and when resting, rest completely, no half measures. 
Frequent short drills and short rests are best. The march 
to and from the squadron fields is beneficial in hardening the 
men and getting them into the marching swing. 

During the privates and non-commissioned officers’ 
schools it would be well to call attention to the mistakes of the 
past drills and to announce the plans for the next drills. 

For the incoming batches of horses, when the number 
does not exceed forty per squadron, I would suggest that each 
squadron commander detail a competent lieutenant and the 
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necessary number of men for their exercise in the morning 
and their training in the afternoon. When each troop gets 
twenty or more a platoon from each troop can attend to that. 
When over seventy-five per cent. of the troop is mounted the 
morning dismounted drill will be discontinued and horse exer- 
cise and marching will be substituted. 

I would recommend to the colonel that each squadron 
commander be appointed the summary court officer for his 
squadron and that the lieutenant-colonel be appointed summary 
court officer for such cases as do not fall within the respective 
squadrons. In this way squadron commanders can more 
effectively handle their squadrons and know the condition of 
discipline therein. Courts-martial should be resorted to only 
when other disciplinary measures do not remedy matters. 

The matter of instruction is greatly handicapped by 
absenteeism. Every available man should drill, and all men 
except the sick, guard, cooks, one kitchen police, stable orderly, 
horseshoer and non-commissioned officer in charge of quarters 
and, at times, the quartermaster sergeant, troop clerk, mess 
sergeant, stable police and other absolutely necessary fatigue 
details should be at drill. It is well for squadron commanders 
to occasionally require captains to submit to them a list show- 
ing the number at drill, number absent and for what purpose 
absent. Cases of absentees should then be investigated and 
needless absence forbidden. The progress of troop instruction 
is limited to that of individuals and if there are absentees, 
who do not receive the daily instruction they ‘a!l behind and 
hold back the troop. 

With reference to the talks to the majors I had quite a time 
convincing the colonel that his field officers were to be used for 
the purpose of instruction and not as figure heads. The colonel 
was certain that my system would disrupt his regiment and that 
I was taking his command from him and was giving each major 
a third of it and thereby legislating him out of his job. He 
delighted in calling his troop commanders to him and per- 
sonally looking into their affairs. His squadron commanders 
were of no use to him and his regiment consisted of so many 
distinct and separate units with no codrdination and instead of 
holding his majors responsbile, he held individual officers 
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tesponsbile. He finaliy gave in and said, ‘‘Well if General 
Parker wants it so be it.’ Several months afterwards he 
spontaneously came to me and admitted his former error and 
was heartily in favor of the system of training. 

Another point in my talk has since impressed itself upon 
me. This phrase used was, ‘‘they (meaning the men) will 
progress just as rapidly as the proficiency of the instructor 
will permit.’’ The intelligence of the enlisted personnel was 
such that they progressed very rapidly and in most respects 
soon learned all that their officers could teach them and then, 
realizing that their officers had exhausted their fund of military 
knowledge, the progress ceased and inattention and laxity re- 
sulted. In fact in some cases the men knew more than their 
officers. I noticed this rather early in the training and there- 
after I endeavored, even by night schools, to improve the 
officers. In my opinion this is a point that all officers should 
note and strive to so perfect themselves that at no time will 
their commands come quite up to their knowledge of instruc- 
tion. 

The horses of the First Illinois Cavalry arrived in driblets 
and upon their arrival many were sick and, like the men, had 
to be babied along during the early stages. Their sickness 
and lack of condition probably saved many a broken bone. 
They were worked according to their condition and when they 
showed too evident signs of the value of government oats, 
their ration was cut down to curb them and to hurry the harden- 
ing process. 

During July horses were received as follows: . 





July 8th to 12th 122 
July 13th 113 
July 14th to 21st . 224 
July 26th . 184 
July 27th . ane a 

A total of _ 747 


Of this number over 100 had shipping fever in its various 
stages and had to be trained according to their strength. The 
horses coming in such driblets made the process of training a 
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slow one because while some were on their second week’s work 
others were just starting. 

With respect to their training I followed my twenty-days’ 
schedule as nearly as possible and published the following 
memorandum: 


HORSE EXERCISE PROGRAM. 


(Mornings.) 
First Week: 


Marching on the road in column of twos, ata walk. Length 
of march about ten miles. 

Conduct of march: Move column off slowly. Keep men 
quiet so as not to excite horses. March one-half hour. Dis- 
mount where men may relieve themselves. Make much of 
horses—pat them, lift feet, etc. Adjust saddles and give in- 
struction in tying cincha knot—proper placing of saddles, 
proper bridling. Teach men to mount and dismount. Each 
squad leader should inspect his squad. Then march fifty 
minutes and halt ten minutes and in this way cover the number 
of miles ordered, arranging so as to reach camp at the end of 
a fifty minute period. ; 


Second Week: 

If horses have had practically ten miles exercise at a walk 
every morning for a week they are then ready for faster work. 

After leaving camp walk for one-half hour as on previous 
exercises. Halt for twenty minutes as before, then mount and 
move out at a trot, for this fifty minute period alternate the 
trot and walk, five minutes each. Rest ten minutes and then 
resume the trot and walk alternately every five minutes. Ar- 
range so that the fifty minute period just before reaching 
camp will be at the walk. 


Third Week: 


Practice marches with packed saddles—making and break- 
ing shelter tent camps and problems on the march and in 
shelter tent camp. 
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HORSE TRAINING PROGRAM. 
(A fternoons.) 
First Week: 
Gait—at the walk. 
1st. Two days: 
Moving forward 


] 
Halting woe P Par. 212 to 224 
Change of direction... } Cav. D. R. 


In this drill the horses should be given every encourage- 
ment and handled with the utmost patience. 


’ 


2d. Two days: (Add to Ist two day’s 
Rein back Par. 225 
By trooper by right and 
left flank Par. 229 
Right and left into line .. Par. 230 
The squad mounted...» Par. 291 to 307 incl. 
3d Two days: (Add to preceding): 
Turn on the forehand and 
haunches Par. 259 and 260. 
To passage Par. 261. 


Second Week: 
Ist. Two days: (Add to preceding): 
Movement at a trot.: Par. 233 to 240 incl. 


2d. Two days: (Add to preceding): 
School of the trooper... Par. 291 to 338 incl. 


3d. Two days: (Add to preceding): 
School of the troop... Par. 449 to 535 incl. 


Third Week: 
Ist. Three days: (Add to preceding): 
The charge Par. 339 to 347 incl. 
2d. Three days: (Add to preceding) : 
Extended order: 


Squad........ omen Par. 375 to 447 incl. 
| ne! ee eB ® 
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Using this method we had very satisfactory results. The 
mornings’ exercise quieted the horses for the afternoon’s work, 
and we were therefor not troubled with an excess of spirits at 
the slow training work. 

In addition to this program troop and squadron leading 
in close column and mass formations, was much practiced 
over all sorts of ground and this taught men and horses cohesion 
and conforming to the movements of the leader. The value of 
this work was shown later in parades and reviews. 

Throughout the training and in fact at all times the snaffle 
bit only was used, except in a few cases where they did not at 
first have a sufficient supply of snaffle bits. I attribute to the 
use of the snaffle the eveness of gaits attained and the fact that 
but few horses failed to hold their natural gait, the trot. 

August 1st, realizing that the prospect of going into Mexico 
became more and more remote, I dropped the rapid training 
scheme and worked up a program of more intensive training, 
using as a guide General Parker’s book ‘‘The Mounted Rifle- 
man.” The horses and men at this time were hard and in 
fit condition. 

In order to assure myself of their state of training I con- 
ducted a series of tests in the first week in August and from the 
results of these tests made up my new program. 

At the end of each week I would publish a program for 
the instruction for the following week in which was set forth, in 
detail, each morning’s and each afternooon’s work. Troop 
and squadron commanders were required to submit their pro- 
grams to conform to mine and at the schools each day the past 
day’s work was discussed and the following day’s work outlined. 

To attempt to give in detail the varied instruction of a 
regiment of cavalry would require a book so I will be content 
to read you’a copy of a weekly instruction memorandum, 
selected at random, so as to give you an idea of some of the work 
and I will briefly outline some of special work taken up. 
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SCHEDULE OF INSTRUCTION. 


September 25th to September 30th. 


Monday a. m.—7:00 to 11:00: 
1 hour—Troop—Individual horsemanship. 
Saber exercise. 
Manual of pistol. 
Close order drill and troop leading. 


1 hour—Troop—Extender order. ° 
Special attention to rapid dismounting and opening fire 
(use rattles); dispersing and seeking cover; coupling and cir- 
cling and leading horses; and, firing dismounted holding horses. 
2 hours—Troop—Ambush problem. Troop against troop 
and alternate. 


P. M. 

Officer’s school—1 :00 to 2 :00—-Examination Spanish. 

Privates’ school—2 :00 to 3:00—Nomenclature of horse and 
grooming (on picket line). 

Squadron parade—4:00 p. M. (with band) (3d Squadron). 


Tuesday a. M.—7:00 to 11:00: 


1 hour—troop—Individual horsemanship. 

Practice rapid and accurate saddling and unsaddling 
and forming troop. 
Troop close order and leadirig. 

1 hour—Troop—Practice rapid unsaddling and pitch- 
ing shelter tent camp and arranging equipment for inspection 
(circling horses)—(Bring out shelter tent rolls without extras). 

While dismounted in camp instruct in estimating distances 
and rifle sight setting. 


2 hours—Repeat ambush problems of Monday. 
1:00 to 2:00 p. m.—N. C. Officers’ school: 


Writing messages. 
Squadron Review (2d Squadron) 4:00 p. mM. (without 
band). 
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Wednesday a. M.—7:00 to 11:00: 


1 hour—Saber and pistol exercise. 
Troop close order. 
1 hour—Troop extended order. 
2 hours—Squadron practice in swarm, encircling and 
direct attacks of a wagon train convoy. Supply 
officer to furnish each squadron with three wagons 
for the purpose. 
Officers’ school 1:00 to 2:00 p. m.—Practice in writing field 
orders. 
Privates’ school 2:00 to 3:00 p. mai—Care of arms and horse 
equipments. 
Squadron Review (1st Squadron) 4:00 p. M. (without band). 


Thursday and Friday: 


One squadron (selected by the commanding officer) to 
proceed with two field kitchens and necessary forage, make a 
short march (not over eight miles) and establish a shelter 
tent camp for the night. On the march instruct in scouting 
and patrolling any necessary guards for security of the com- 
mand. Establish outposts for the command. The camp may 
be attacked at any time after it has been established until 
10:00 a. m. Friday, when the squadron should return to the 
main camp. ‘The camp should be selected in a certain defined 
district. The other two squadrons will be instructed later as 
to their work and as to the hour they may start scouts out to 
find the cam». While in camp instruct men and officers in 
estimating distances, writing messages, carrying verbal mes- 
sages, signalling and use of cover. ‘Also a careful instruction in 
establishing and relieving the outpost and in outpost duty. 


Saturday A. M.: 


Inspection and muster—1!% hours. 

Troop school (entire troop) 1% hours. 

Troop commanders will carefully explain here the neces- 
sity for and the correct execution of the pointing and aiming 
drills, rifle and pistol, and take up other subjects concerning the 
efficiency of the troop. 7 
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4:00 to 6:00 p. m.—Officers’ class in equitation. 
Sunday a. M.—8:00 o’clock—Officers’ cross country ride. 


* * * * * * * * 


The following special classes will also be conducted: 

(a) Lecture by a veterinarian (designated by the C. O.) 
to stable sergeants and stable orderlies. 1:00 to 3:00 P. m., 
Monday. 

(b) Mounted drill for squadron adjutants, guidon ser- 
geants and guides by the regimental adjutant. 3:00 to 4:30 
p. M., Monday and Wednesday. e 

(c) Instruction in first aid to four selected privates from 
each troop (these men not to be changed) by a medical officer. 
officer. 1:00 to 3:00 p. m., Monday and Wednesday. 

(d) Troop buglers to report to Lieutenant Cutter, chief 
of scouts, every afternoon at such hours as he may designate 
until proficient in semaphore signalling and carrying of verbal 
messages. 

REMARKS. 


In order to prepare troops, squadrons and the regiment for 
contemplated district tests in October, it is necessary to thor- 
oughly cover the course outlined. The Third Squadron should 
pay special attention to the new saber exercise and manual. 
All troops on leaving the picket line for drill should ride over the 
saber course in two lines and use the saber in proper cutting 
and thrusting. In returning from drill they should ride over 
the course using the pistol. Further, once or twice during the 
first two hours they should ride over the gaiting course (which 
will be laid out by Lieutenant Shannon on the country club 
road) at a walk and a trot so as to properly gait the troops and 
squadrons. Also each troop should be put over the ditch and 
brush jump (to be constructed) but not to exceed three (3) 
times. 

Sabers should be carried drawn about forty per cent. of 
the time you are drilling in close order. 

Drill entirely by use of signals. No more shouting and 
noise. If an occasional command is necessary make it a low 


voiced one. 
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When jumping, absolutely require the men to knot their 
reins and drop them as the horse rises. No exceptions. 

Men must ride with snaffle bit and no jumping with curb 
allowed. 

The new horses may be used in the drills this week but favor 
them for the slower gaits and least work. Watch them care- 
fully for signs of sickness or weakness. 

Squadron commanders should use the sergeant-inspector 
instructors for all practical demonstrations and to assist troop 
commanders at N. C. Officers and Privates’ Schools. 

Pay special attention to the rapid dismounting to fight on 
foot, opening fire and getting led horses under cover. 

To insure uniformity of instruction and the same degree 
of progress, I found it necessary to outline in detail all programs 
of instruction and at times, to publish definite instruction just 
how to perform certain duties. Absenteeism from drill has 
a hard subject to handle and it acutally took a threat of court- 
martial to.convince officers that all men must receive instruction 
and that it was not necessary to use one-third of a troop to do 
the daily routine camp work for the troop. The weekly news- 
paper published under the colonel’s direction was of great as- 
sistance in disseminating information of an instructional char- 
acter and although it took a number of men away from nearly 
all military work, I believe its value fully compensated the 
loss. 

One very disturbing factor delayed our training. The regi- 
ment upon its arrival had with it a total of two competent 
horseshoers. The horseshoer’s union of Chicago forbade its 
men to enlist in the National Guard, unless they received the 
proper scale of wages. All horses that arrived needed shoeing 
and some had never worn shoes. It took four weeks of the 
hardest kind of training both in camp and with the regular 
horseshoers at Fort Brown to change a lawyer or a clerk into 
a horseshoer. But it had to be done and was done. One 
prominent lawyer to this day bears the imprint of a husky 
mule’s foot on his anatomy and he is proud of it. On account 
of the shoeing I had to take three days out of the mounted work 
and lay the horses up to avoid wearing their hoofs to the quick. 
These days were used in digging trenches. 
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The following special subjects were taught and practical 
instruction given: 

First Aid. 

Hospital Corps work for the band. 

Lecture on sanitation and preventative measures. 

Signalling. 

Cavalry drill signals and signals for use on the firing line. 

Troop paper work for captains, first sergeants and troop 
clerks. 

Messing and mess accounting for mess sergeants and cooks. 

To assist in this instruction I sent to Fort Leavenworth and 
procured a sufficient number of the ‘‘Mess Sergeants Hand- 
book,”’ so that each organization had a copy. 

System of supply for supply sergeants. 

Care of animals for stable sergeants and stable orderlies. 

Troop officer’s school. 

Field officer's school. 

Spanish, etc. 


The record made by the medical officers with the regiment 
is an enviable one. Their foreword was prevention and they 
worked night and day always preventing. Particularly note- 
worthy was the fact that during the regiments three and one- 
half months stay here not a single case of venereal disease 
developed. The doctors followed out the usual methods of 
registration, inspections, etc., but their success, I believe, was 
due more to their earnest talks tothe men. To prevent fevers 
they were rabid about the use of the mosquito bar and several 
night inspections per week disclosed men who were not using 
the bars or else did not have them properly tucked in, so the 
doctors would route out their troop commanders. This method 
succeeded as troop commanders hated to get up at 2:00 a. m. 
to have a mosquito bar tucked in. 

We paid special attention to the subject of scouting and 
patrolling. Although all cavalry men are supposed to be trained 
in patrolling and scouting, I have found that but few really 
become efficient. Early in September I organized in the 
regiment a regimental scout detachment and selected as the 
chief of scouts an officer who has served as an enlisted man in 
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the regular cavalry and who was especially well fitted for the 
position and much interested in scouting. I selected, by an 
oral examination, two sergeants as his assistants. Both these 
sergeants had been woodsmen and were peculiarly -well fitted 
for the positions. I then had detailed two men from each 
troop, selected for their fitness and intelligence and then put 
this detachment through a course of training for nearly two 
months. The results were astonishing. I also improvised a 
bugle call known as the ‘“‘Scout Call.”” The program of in- 
struction included all manner of things military. To assist 
in the instruction I sent to Fort Leavenworth for a sufficient 
number of copies of McKinney’s Scout Manual so that each 
scout had a copy. At the end of the instruction the chief of 
scouts submitted an outline of the work and with it an excellent 
set of maps. To give you an idea of their work I will read 
short extracts from his report. 

‘The scout detachment thoroughly explored all the sur- 
rounding country within twenty (20) miles and acquainted it- 
self with all trails, landmarks, military topography, etc. Also, 
all fords and crossings of the Rio Grande besides noting valuable 
cover on both sides. 

‘“With the assistance of United States Marshal Herring 
the detachment became acquainted with a large number of 
natives on the river line and received much valuable information 
and learned Mexican customs, methods of combat, etc. 

‘““The detachment received theoretical and practical in- 
struction in the following: Equitation, jumping ditches and 
hurdles, first aid to the injured (until proficient), Spanish (daily 
classes), signalling (semaphore until proficient), patrolling, 
scouting, tracking, horseshoeing, ambush problems, memorizing 
messages, maps and landmarks, road and position sketching, 
concealment, care of self, arms and horses, message writing, 
reconnaissance, pursuit, finding way through unknown country, 
concealing tracks, estimation of distances, developing hearing 
and eyesight, marksmanship, cooking, swimming (men and 
horses), map reading and orientation, first aid to horse, rapid 
cross country work, locating and avoiding outposts,’ accurate 
estimation of strength of commands.” 
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Night Work: 


Scouting, patrolling, orientation at night, developing night 
hearing and eye sight, learning night noises and sounds, judging 
distance at night, cross country work, approaching the out- 
posts of a camp. 


Contests (day and night): 


Flag stealing contest, mapping contest, tracking contest, 
cross country race, approaching outposts, examination Spanish, 
crossing country from different points and regulating progress 
so as to arrive at certain places at exact time set, estimating 
distance tests, swimming contests. 

McKinney’s Scout Manual was used and proved of great 
assistance. 

The regiment spent a week at Point Isabel and I there 
found the only decent regimental drill grounds we had had so I 
devoted most of the week to regimental drills and maneuvers. 
Regimental drill was something new to both officers and men. 
At their annual ten days encampment there never was time for 
regimental drill, the ten days being used up somewhat as fol- 
lows: Two days marching to and making camp, one Sunday, 
one Governor’s day, two days troop and squadron work, two 
days field problems and maneuvers, two days breaking camp 
and marching home. 
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By CApTaInN JNO. J. BONIFACE, FourtH CAVALRY. 


T is felt that we may make the statement, without fear of 
much difference of opinion, that the practice and training 
obtained in our annual proficiency test is invaluable; and this, 
notwithstanding the opinions of various officers as to the value 
of the tables furnished us in the ‘‘Little Red Book,” and the 
‘Little Green Book;’’ and the pamphlets from the School of 
Musketry; however, any attempt to judge of an officer’s 
qualifications to command an organization by the results he 
secures in this one annual fifteen minute test as required by 
Par. 235, 5. A. F. R.,is unreasonable. We all know that, under 
actual battle conditions, distribution and hits vary between 
wide limits; one officer has expressed to me the opinion that we 
may, under such conditions of real war,.expect about one hit 
out of 2,000 shots due to some men becoming more or less 
“rattled,” and their attention diverted from the purely ballistic 
problem. : 

On August 12, 1899, one troop of the Fourth Cavalry, two 
companies of the Twenty-first Infantry and three companies 
of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, at San Mateo, Philippine 
Islands, advanced, under a heavy fire, against an intrenched 
position, moving in this advance, across some 1,800 yards of 
j open rice fields almost knee deep in mud and water, under a 
° tropical sun; the advance was made at the start in one long 
column of fours, with our advance guard some 300 yards to the 
front on the one elevated road that ran towards the enemy’s 
lines. As soon as the enemy opened his heavy fire we deployed 
as skirmishers and moved forward by rushes of platoons, our 
losses becoming heaviest at about 800 yards range; the fight 
lasted from about 9:20 a. M. until 11:30 a.m. The enemy was 
believed to have about 2,000 against our 800. Results— 
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eighteen hit on our side and’ where troop ‘‘B’’ crossed the 
enemy’s trenches we counted some twenty-three of their dead, 
with probably more farther up the trench. Everything inured 
to the advantage of the defense, according to our good books, but 
nevertheless those were the results, to which we must add that 
the enemy broke out of their trenches when we got within some 
200 yards of them and ran away to a second line of trenches 
about a mile in their rear, where we had another fight later in 
the day and drove them away to the foot hills. We must ascribe 
our victory to good leadership, courage, determination in our 
advance, high morale and steadiness of fire; General Parker, 
then Captain, Fourth Cavalry, commanded our side. General 
Parker had assembled us the night before and urged us all to 
lie down when the fight opened; actually, he stood up through- 
out the whole fight, most of the rest of the officers and platoon 
leaders did the same, lying down occasionally only for the pur- 
pose of rolling in the mud and water to cool off from time to 
time as we advanced. We had hard work to keep our men 
down. To sum up according to distribution, our 700 rifles 
(counting out about 100 who were the usual controllers and 
therefore did not fire), made about twenty-three target hits; 
the enemy’s 1,000 rifles (counting out their other 1,000 as under 
cover and not firing all at once), eighteen made target hits. 
Our expectancy in hits might be worked out from the table; 
the actual hits were not counted. My recollection is that we 
started in with ninety rounds in the belts and one bandolier of 
sixty rounds per man and used up about two-thirds of this. 
General Parker’s recollection regarding the ammunition may 
correct this statement. It is believed that other officers, re- 
calling their own experiences under fire, will, if they still have 
their notes, probably find their results somewhat in the same 
proportion. . 

The pamphlets being sent to us from the School of Mus- 
ketry make it very plain to us that, in judging our own results 
in these proficiency tests, we must recall that the standard laid 
down in the tables are the standards arrived at on a known 
range, with the actual ranges determined carefully before firing 
that the rifles were all, every one of them, fired by selected men 


rated as ‘‘average shots’? as defined in the little red book. 
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Also, that these selected men, under these as-near-perfect con- 
ditions as could be secured, firing with every advantage of 
daily practice and much study of details, did not attain their 
own standards every time they fired a problem; as often as 
they exceeded their own standards they fell below them; had 
their rating been guaged, therefore, by their performance on 
any one of the days when they failed to reach their own stand- 
ards, they must have been declared unsatisfactory, using that 
word as meant in the Small Arms Firing Regulations. Also, 
we must remember that their standards, given in the tables, are 
standards for distribution and expectancy of hits and rate of 
fire only. In other words, where a fine problem, involving 
tactical handling of troops in the field and on the battle field 
against an enemy (targets) might be prepared and efficiently 
solved by a troop commander in such a test, his tactical hand- 
ling of the situation, his troop’s conduct of fire (platoon leaders 
control), the team work of his units (platoons and squads) 
and other essentials would, using only the tables, be entirely 
ignored, no matter how difficult or involved be his problem. 
While we find sqme authors of authority in the military world 
stating that only hits, after all, count in the final analysis of 
war, I think most of us regard these other matters as being of 
great importance to each one of us, and that the tactical hand- 
ling of the proficiency test should be included in the final 
rating. 

On the “‘B”’ range, with no return fire, with good weather, 
no hurry, no mud and water, we should rightly expect higher 
standards than under any real battle conditions: we should 
conform to the following rules, in general: 


Use proper formations during the entire advance. 
Utilize cover the best possible. 


wm he 


Assume for each man the best firing pos tion at each 
halt. 


Make the preliminary reconnaissance. 


wo 


Use the voice little and signal much. 


6. Adjust our sights carefully at the range named. 


~I 


Aim where ordered. 
8. Concentrate our fire within our own sector. 
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9. Not blanket anybody’s else fire. 

10. Move on the designated objective. 

11. Deploy when necessary due to enemy’s fire.. 

12. Use reference points, fingers, targets, ranges, etc., 
in making our target designations. 

13. Give rate of fire every time. 

14. Understand horizontal and vertical clock methods. 

15. Use field glasses for all they are worth. 

16. Use range estimators constantly. 

17. Use observers, sight inspectors, time keepers when 
training our men. 

18. Read carefully the problem and explain it to our 
command. 

19. Think ourselves into the imaginary parts of our prob- 
lems. 

20. Remember what the flags on adjacent hills mean— 
so many of the enemy, etc. 

21. Imagine other firing lines in their positions when 
there are such in the problem. 

22. Listen to the officer who is to tell us under what fire 


we are from time to time during our advance. 


23. Remember we are part of a firing line, probably, and 
not all of it. 
24. Keep in touch with these imaginary firing lines 


through our buglers, etc. 





25. Keep in touch with our major, through our bugler. 

26. Keep in touch with our platoon chiefs through our - 
other bugler. 

27. Make the captain, other officers and platoon chiefs 
keep under cover. 

28. Have all our men well instructed in the forty-seven 
details given in the pamphlets from the School of Musketry. 

29. Develop excellent fire discipline throughout our 
force. 

30. All must have the signals down pat. 

31. Conform to all the other rules of the game. 
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All of the above make a long list, but not one thing can be 
omitted if we are to do our best; these must occur to us not by 
stopping to recall them, but by much practice, so that they are 
mechanically thought up at the right moment. Hohenlohe 
says the rule for artillery is to “hit, hit, hit;’’ ours must be 
‘‘practice, practice, practice,’ in all weather, over all sorts of 
ground, confronting ourselves with situations that vary con- 
stantly. 

Now, we go to our one annual ‘‘Waterloo”’ test, which 
generally consumes from fifteen minutes to a half-hour, with all 
of these miatters in our minds and dread in our hearts lest we 
be rated ‘‘Unsatisfactory.’’ Have we the opportunity to do 
our best under our present methods? Have we such preliminary 
training on the ‘‘B”’ range, leading up to the final Proficiency 
Test, that we go forward to it with a feeling of confidence? 
Do the Instruction and Record Combat Practices prepare us 
enough to expect high results in the Proficiency Test? Does 
our individual firing on the ‘‘A”’ range at 600, 800, 1,000 yards 
and the telescopic sight firing have all of the benefit we think? 
Could this ammunition be better expended in a number of 
preliminary Proficiency Tests, several per organization’? I do 
not feel that we are making the best use of our ammunition 
along these lines. I believe shooting individually at these 
ranges (600, 800 and 1,000 yards and with telescopic sights) 
should be eliminated and the cartridges spent in many instruc- 
tion proficiency tests. 

That the result of one annual fifteen minute proficiency 
test shall be used as an instrument of torture by putting the 
result ‘‘Unsatisfactory’’ on a captain’s record should be stopped; 
it kills enthusiasm, creates an anxiety that is far more apt to 
interfere with good work than to improve it and should have 
about the same dread effect that is now obtained by the privi- 
lege of a commandant to express unfavorable opinions of an 
officer on his Efficiency Report and keep the opinions so ex- 
pressed secret except to superiors. I think we have a right to 
assume, regarding our proficiency tests, that our captains are 
energetic, efficient, interested, studious, anxious to hold up the 
reputations of themselves, their troops, their regiments and their 
arms; also that they intelligently train their organizations 
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along right lines; also that they are supposed to have the 
assistance of efficient lieutenants who are equally interested in 
their work; also that, in judging the final result in any pro- 
ficiency test under the Small Arms Firing Regulations and the 
pamphlets we give the captains ‘‘average shots’’ as therein 
defined and not poorer shots (those who have had no shooting 
or merely Supplementary Season); that the final rating of an 
organization be made only after taking into consideration the 
percentage of poor shots (as described above) and the tactical 
handling throughout. The captains should also have the 
pamphlets of the School of Musketry long enough to carefully 
train their organizations; some of us this year received none or 
but part of these pamphlets and Pamphlet No. 5, especially 
important, some of the captains only saw a day or two before 
the test and had no time to train their organizations thereunder. 

The captains should also be informed just what system of 
marking is to be used and just how the figuring out of the final 
ratings is to be done, for officers here have been found who either 
do not agree as to the use of the various tables and results or 
have their own methods which they believe correct. At least 
one captain this year has figured his organization out as ‘‘Satis- 
factory,” and does not agree with the figures of those above him 
who have found his organization ‘‘Unsatisfactory;”’ there are 
probably many more captains this year who are in the same state 
of mind. It took those ‘‘average shots,’’ under favorable 
conditions, a long time to finally establish their ‘‘Standards;”’ 
an organization has just one chance per annum. It is believed 
that many of the deficient organizations of this year could, if 
allowed to repeat their test, qualify; this does not mean they 
have been stupid or inefficient; it simply means that where 
they fell under the standard one time they would equal or exceed 
it on another trial; we all know the variablity of such tests. 
The little red book defines ‘‘average shots” as ‘‘those usually 
found in a well instructed troop;”’ this can only mean that 
every man in that troop has gone through at least one complete 


season on the range. 

If the monthly combat practice now required, which must 
mean not a monthly combat practice but a monthly pro- 
finciency test, is held thoroughly, with much troop instruction 
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in between times, and we can use the long range ammunition, 
as suggested, we shall show far higher results next year, by which 
time we shall all have been furnished the complete pamphlets 
from the School of Musketry and had time to train our troops 
accordingly. For this year we have little ammunition left 
over, if any, from our past season’s training. 

The prescribed annual proficiency test has been held, within 
the last month or two, practically all over the service, no doubt; 
it has been held here, four regiments taking part. It should be 
interesting to note, in the light of our drill books and the new 
School of Musketry pamphlets, any features of our tests that 
are of permanent value. I have personally observed the work- 
ing out of the test by seven companies of infantry here, belong- 
ing to two different regiments, and have taken my own troop 
through the test (before I saw these companies hold their 
tests); also, all twelve troops of my regiment have taken the 
test. I have been informed that all troops of my regiment 
have been declared ‘‘Unsatisfactory;’’ that all the companies 
of two of three of the infantry regiments have been declared 
“‘Unsatisfactory’”’ and that all companies of one of the infantry 
regiments here have been declared ‘‘Satisfactory.”’ 

It may prove interesting and helpful to state what I saw 
during these tests. It may be summarized as follows: Each of 
three Companies marched out of a gulch in column of squads, 
then advanced about 100 yards more in rushes by platoon, 
each platoon as skirmishers, no targets yet in sight, and then 
lay down in skirmish line; the targets then appeared in two 
groups, one about 950 yards to the front and one small group 
about 500 yards to the left front. The company then opened 
fire at will and continued until out of ammunition. This ended 
the problem. Each company would then march off the range. 
There appeared to be no preliminary reconnaissance, no advanc- 
ing in line of small columns, little attempt made to utilize 
cover, men fired standing, kneeling and lying down, at these 
ranges, captains, buglers and platoon chiefs were often standing 
erect behind their firing lines, the method ‘‘Reference Point, 
fingers, target, range, rate of fire’’ did not seem to be generally 
followed. The ground was open, rolling and almost devoid of 
brush where the firing lines halted to fire; the critique appeared 
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very brief and seemed to consist merely in an announcement 
that the figures (percentages) would be given out later, with a 
remark or two on the work. Asa mere test of distribution and 
expectancy in hits, everything tactical left out, these above 
tests may have possessed some value; but in the light of the 
School of Musketry pamphlets it occurred to me that we had 
only derived about ten percent. of the value of the Proficiency 
Test; and I concluded that each organization commander out 
of those three companies walked back to the garrison in a 
disappointed state of mind. I was even told, later, that one 
company, before it had fired a shot, was directed to leave the 
range, that it’s proficiency test was ended, the reason seeming to 
be that, trying to advance to a nearer firing position, the captain 
assumed too much time and was ruled off. In real action his 
time would not, it is believed, have defeated his company so 
entirely. The profit that captain and that company got in 
this year’s Proficiency Test might be spelled in just one word, 
‘“‘Humiliation.’”’ I later heard that all three of these companies 
were declared ‘‘Unsatisfactory’’ and I heard, still later, that 
all of the companies of that regiment were declared ‘‘ Unsatis- 
factory.”’ I also heard that one other infantry regiment here 
declared all of its twelve companies ‘‘Unsatisfactory,”’ thus 
making, out of three infantry regiments and one cavary regi- 
ment, all the cavalry and two of the infantry regiments ‘‘Un- 
satisfactory’? and one infantry regiment ‘‘Satisfactory.” I 
tried to get the distribution and expectancy of hits and actual 
hits of these companies, but only succeeded in part. So I 
cannot give it all here. Later on I will give some, which may 
prove interesting. 

When the next four companies of infantry took their tests 
I had more time and therefore could make more complete notes; 
they follow herewith: 

First Company.—Deployed as skirmishers from the very 
start; advanced to a ridge about 950 yards from the targets 
and knelt down; country covered with rough, thorny brush; 
advanced again as skirmishers to about 850 yards; walking up- 
right; then moved to right flank about 75 yards and opened 
fire at will, as skirmishers, kneeling; no advances by small 
columns; no preliminary reconnaissance; little advantage taken 
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of cover; no crawling; final firing range 700 yards, some men 
standing, some kneeling and several lying down; problem con- 
sumed about eleven minutes from start to finish. 


Distribution expected, 38, made 39. 
Expectancy in hits, 62, made 72. 

Tactical handling of company, not marked. 
Final rating, satisfactory. 


Second Company.—Deployed as skirmishers from very 
start; no preliminary reconnaissance; then 950 yards from sup- 
posed location of targets; skirmishers halted, stood both up- 
right and kneeling, on a ridge, for two minutes, with no firing; 
then moved forward in skirmish.line, all upright, halted and 
knelt at 850 yards, men on left stood up and were bunched; 
fire at will opened, nearly all standing up; left platoon now 
obliqued to left front, moving forward about 50 yards, all up- 
right, walking mostly, then opened fire standing up; left pla- 
toon again obliqued to left front for another 50 yards, slowly, all 
standing up; fire at will now opened, standing; rushes by pla- 
toon now began and at each halt fired standing and kneeling; 
intervals between platoons now about 100 yards; captain knelt 
and chief of one platoon walked up and down behind his pla- 
toon; final firing range, 760 yards, where skirmishers. fired 
either standing or kneeling; if they had all knelt or lay down 
they could have seen nothing 100 yards to their front. If, on 
the range, during our known distance firing, we make the sol- 
dier lie down at 600 yards and give him a sand bag rest and 
don’t shoot him at 800 yards at all unless he qualifies very 
high, then just how efficient will a fire at will at 760 yards, 
standing up, against a small target, be? Practically every 
organization I observed opened fire standing at a long range 
and only two days ago I have seen another organization repeat 
this. Is it effective or isn’t it? 


Distribution expected, 38, made 35. 
Expectancy in hits, 58, actual hits, 68. 
Tactical handling of company, not marked. 
Final rating, Satisfactory. 


Third Company.—Company moved forward in squad 
columns under unaimed fire for about fifty yards, then deployed 
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as skirmishers and continued to move forward to the right front; 
in skirmish line, slowly, most men upright, pace very slow; no 
creeping; very little stooping; no preliminary reconnaissance; 
at about 950 yards company halted and most men now knelt 
down; captain and platoon chiefs all stood up; charged front 
so as to face the targets as they appeared; did this at double 
time, as skirmishers, then halted, knelt and then moved for- 
ward as skirmishers, halted on a ridge at about 900 yards. 
Captain and platoon chiefs standing up; opened fire at will, 
many men standing up while firing; only twelve men kneeling; 
fired one minute, then advanced by rushes of platoons from 
right; little or no advantage taken of cover; no creeping; left 
platoon now halted, stood up and opened fire at will in that posi- 
tion at 800 yards, part kneeling; left platoon made one more 
rush, slowly, to 725 yards and fired at will, many standing; 
almost total absence of cover taken; actual range 690 yards. 


Distribution expected, 36, made 36. 
Expectancy in hits, 57, made 57. 

Tactical handling of company, not marked. 
Final rating, Satisfactory. 


Fourth Company.—Deployed at once as skirmishers at 
1,000 yards from targets; then assembled in close order, com- 
pany front, then moved forward in column of squads, halted 
and knelt on a ridge; moved forward as skirmishers, halted 
at 900 yards on a ridge; captain and chiefs of platoons stood up; 
under unaimed fire; no preliminary reconnaissance; moved 
forward as skirmishers and halted at 850 yards, knelt down, 
many standing up; opened fire at will, knee ing and standing 
and fired four minutes; then advanced by rushes of platoons 
from the right; practically used no cover at all; during rushes, 
each platoon upon halting, fired at will mostly standing up; 
ceased firing at about 850 yards; actual range 860 yards; 
captain and chiefs of platoons generally remained standing 
behind firing line. 


Distribution expected 33, made 26. 
Expectancy in hits, 48, made 45. 

Tactical handling of company, not marked. 
Final rating, Satisfactory. 
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I did not personally witness the other eleven troops of 
my regiment take their tests; I have heard they generally 
deployed as skirmishers almost at once, under unaimed fire, 
that little advantage was taken of cover, that captains and 
chiefs of platoons were generally seen to stand up behind their 
lines, that some troops advanced while in small columns; some 
forgot what the enemy flags meant and were therefore caught 
under fire in wrong formations; some did not march straight to 
the front, some were slow, some too fast, etc., etc. I recall, 
generally, what my troop did and the main points in the 
critique and give them below for what they are worth. 

Dismounted to fight on foot as soon as I was informed we 
were under unaimed fire; advanced a short distance in line of 
platoon columns, jammed together through faulty leadership 
of a platoon chief; then opened out correctly by my direction; 
halted just below a ridge; reconnoitered through my field 
glasses, directing my chiefs of platoons to do likewise; over- 
looked my range estimators entirely and estimated the range 
myself; took range to be about 1,000 yards; deployed as skirm- 
ishers to let all the men see the targets, which were then very 
plain from the ridge we were on; moved forward after the chiefs 
of platoons had pointed out the targets to their men; advanced 
by rushes of platoons from the right; double timed during 
rushes; took poor advantage of cover; land heavy with thick, 
thorny brush about three feet high, same as in problem last 
four companies on infantry; left platoon now veered too much 
to the right, making right platoon yield more and more to the 
right, this being due to the left chief of platoons failing to guide 
on the reference point I gave him at the start. I could not see 
the single sitting soldier who, to my left front was supposed 
to represent the right of the line of our troops which was already 
firing at the enemy (in theory) and I forgot to direct the chief 
of left platoon to look for him and so that chief of platoon never 
saw him either. My line continued to move forward by rushes, 
men stooping and running, until we reached the 800 yard 
range; then the left chief of platoon, for no known reason, 
commanded ‘‘right oblique’’ and marched his platoon directly 
in front of the right platoon, which all the time he had been 
crowding to the right anyway, thus completely blanketing any 
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fire of the first platoon; the right platoon then gave way to the 
right, at command of its chief, in order to get far enough to 
the right to be able to fire. The flags on the hills in front were 
supposed to indicate to me when my line was under heavy fire, 
etc., these were almost forgotten by me until I was finally 
reminded of their meaning when my line was at about 700 
yards distance from the targets. I then had my platoons make 
one more rush and commenced firing at will, in each platoon, 
at about 650 yards, giving battle sight because I had some 
twenty men, practically recruits, in my line, and knew they 
would fire high anyway and they did. During the firing my 
men lay down; captain and chiefs of platoons generally stood up; 
captain’s signals were plainly observed by our observers be- 
hind the targets. When asked by our statistical officer what 
the estimated range was, I gave 500 yards, real range 650; all 
firing was ‘‘fire at will’? in each platoon; beyond the brief 
field glass reconnaissance mentioned at the start, which was 
done by myself and chiefs of platoons, there was no preliminary 
reconnaissance. There did not appear to be any need of a more 
extended reconnaissance, for through our field glasses we plainly 
saw the targets, the intervening ground, our line of best ap- 
proach, the general location of our (theoretical) firing line 
already in action against the enemy, and any more extended 
reconnaissance would have delayed my advance when, under 
my orders. I was supposed to be reinforcing a firing line that 
was not only in action against the enemy, but whose fire was 
being held down by that enemy’s fire and the need of my push- 
ing forward without undue delay was imperative. One combat 
patrol covered my right flank; due to the fault of the left pla- 
toon marching in front of the right platoon, as shown above; 
the right platoon found, when opening its fire, that nearly half 
the targets were now hidden by a clump of trees near the tar- 
gets; our rate of fire was found to be much too slow for the 
range; bugler stood up in plain view of enemy; bugler failed to 
connect with my major and myself, so when our major blew 
his whistle ‘‘Attention”’ I failed to note it; I had been informed 
that I had a major early in the fight, but forgot all about him 
thereafter; during the firing my left platoon fired, without 
orders, at a second line of targets that soon appeared to my right 
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front. This secondary target I had already covered by assigning 
the right squad of my right platoon to it; the left platoon was 
specifically informed that it must not fire on any targets to the 
left of a certain road passing through the targets; nevertheless 
it actually made eleven hits on the six targets outside of its 
own sector, on the forbidden targets; the lieutenant in charge 
of this left platoon had never before seen a Proficiency Test 
and had not seen the pamphlets from the School of Musketry. 
Under Pamphlet No. 5 an advance in skirmish line, under 
unaimed fire, is the worst possib'e; this mistake we all appear 
to have made so consistently as to impress an observer with the 
fact that we must have had it drilled into us by years of training 
and that we must relearn our advance under this new Pamphlet 
No. 5; the position my line finally occupied was cons dered 
faulty, due to the left platoon veering so much to the right and 
pushing over my right platoon until half the targets were hidden 
from the right platoon as shown. 
Distribution expected, 39, made 25. 
Expectancy in hits, 108, made 77 
hits on wrong targets). 
Tactical handling of troops, not marked separately. 
Final rating, Unsatisfactory. 


(not counting eleven 


- I have referred, in the early part of this article, to the 
d fference in method used by various officers in using the tables 
in the Red Book, and in the Green Book; this difference 
becomes noticeable in my own case, for another way of arriving 
at expectancy in distribution and hits gives my troop the fol- 
lowing: 

Distribution expected, 25, made 25. 

Expectancy in hits, 57, made 77 (not counting the eleven 
hits on wrong targets) which of course, would, if accepted as 
correct, make my troop Satisfactory instead of Unsatisfactory 
in final rating. 


There are, of course, so many points that have arisen in 
connection with these thirty-six organizations being marked 
“Unsatisfactory” that such a discussion could not go on in- 
definitely; some of us agree with some of our marks and not 
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with others. We all feel each commander could advance fair 
and just reasons why he should not have been cut so much here 
and there; we all probably feel that we had not had the School 
of Musketry pamphlets long enough, or preliminary training 
enough, to codrdinate our work according to them; but we 
had officers of exceptional ability and unquestioned fairness in 
charge of our tests and therefore must try to see it largely from 
their viewpoint. Any system must be poor that after years 
and years of use, can result in twelve troops of cavalry and 
twenty-four companies of infantry being rated ‘‘Unsatis- 
factory’’ this year, after all the training these organizations 
have had during the past countless seasons. What I mean is 
just this, that one test, once per year, with all men present, 
whether they are ‘‘average”’ shots or recruit shots, is absurd, 
acknowledging, as we do, the unquestioned benefit and import- 
ance of proficiency tests, we are making a mistake to have it 
just once, for fifteen minutes, each year; there is no one form 
of athletic or mental training which, limited to the amount 
of actual work done during the present proficiency test, could 
be expected to accomplish high results. We should have pro- 
ficiency preliminary tests over and over again, during the whole 
year, in all weather and over all ground available, and finally 
reach our test satisfied with ourselves and our past work along 
these lines. We can ‘‘equitate’’ and talk cavalry charges and 
shoot away countless thousands of cartridges at 600, 800, and 
1,000 yards individually, and we can fire off millions of rounds 
through those eye-bruising telescopic sights, but when we get 
up against a real, live enemy we will all agree that we should 
have spent most of that time and all of that ammunition in 
preliminary proficiency tests, rain and shine, winter and sum- 
mer, overall kinds of ground. The officer has not yet been born 
who will honestly acknowledge or believe that a rating of 
‘“‘Unsatisfactory”’ given him for one fifteen minute proficiency 
test shows his real ability to handle his outfit in a fight. 

When some forty-eight organizations of the Regular Army 
deploy as skirmishers almost as soon as they come under un- 
aimed fire, when they advance by rushes of platoons, when 
they use fire at will, when they neglect creeping and cover, 
when they fail to use small columns during the early advance, 
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when they fail to keep straight to the front through waist high 
thorny brush, when they make but brief preliminary recon- 
naissance during such problems as those above, (advancing 
_to reinforce a firing line several hundred yards in front), when 
they use long range fire standing up and kneeling, due to high 
brush, then we should begin to get together and talk these 
matters over and come to some clear-cut decisions as to the best 
methods to use under like conditions. Conference with other 
officers has brought out a feeling that, instead of ‘‘getting to- 
gether,’ for these discussions, we should assume an attitude 
of support for all the training and experiments and results 
attained at the School of Musketry as shown in the pamphlets 
therefrom and use those methods unquestioningly, much as 
we now utilize the training and pamphlets from the School of 
the line and the Staff College and the War College, feeling that 
the work at those schools is along right lines and that we can 
not do better than to adopt what those schools have found best. 
I am in full accord with that idea, so far as adopting and 
believing in the methods used are concerned, but I, for one, feel 
a desire to hear my brother officers discuss the points that 
come up in combat training, touching on proper formations for 
advance and for firing, etc., and I believe that an hour a week 
so spent, with our field officers giving expression to clear- 
cut methods of attack, advance, firing at the different ranges, 
etc., can be profitably spent. As an illustration along this 
line, I may refer to our last regimental problem in the Officers’ 
Post Graduate School here, it was to solve Captain Boyd’s 
problem at Carrizal; there were some twenty-five or thirty 
officers solving the problem here and we had a large number of 
varying solutions, all the way from a quick cavalry charge with 
pistols to a dismounted advance as skirmishers, from one line 
advancing to several lines advancing, from direct attack to 
turning movements, and the resulting discussion (that continued 
for several days wherever several officers were found together) 
proved that good must have sprung fromit. If true in tactical 
* problems of this sort, why not good in combat problem work? 
Few of us, except the ‘‘very learned’’ would object to giving 
an hour a week to such work and even those few ‘‘very 
learned”’ gentlemen would finally admit they learned a few 
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things. For the ‘‘very lazy’? who would begrudge the one 
hour a week, I have nothing to say. When every officer and 
sold'er comes to feel that the day’s work lies betwen 6:00 in 
the morning and 5:00 at night there will be no trouble in finding 
the one hour per week. Therefore, I say get together, in one room 
once a week, for an hour, and discuss all points of combat train- 
ing; this will codrdinate it in the troop, in the squadron, in the 
regiment, in the service. 

After my own Proficiency Test and after I had watched 
those other organizations meet their several ‘‘Waterloos”’ 
and after studying over the pamphlets some more, I took my 
troop to the same ground and tried again, without ammunition, 
to do just what I believed the pamphlets and the various 
critiques I had heard would have us do. I had non-commis- 
sioned officers designated as observers (to lie up in the hills 
behind the targets and with field glasses, study our advance); 
others who, as sight inspectors behind the firing lines, inspected 
the rifles after firing began and saw what sight adjustments 
had been made by the men themselves. Others who, as time 
keepers behind the firing lines, counted the rate of fire actually 
used by different men and thereby determined if the announced 
rate of fire was being complied with; from these data I could, 
With the little ‘‘Green’’ Book, determine very well what effect 
we shou'd have had if actually firing, etc. The line of targets 
was about 1,500 yards away, across a deep gulch, and my ad- 
vance had to be made across fairly rolling ground covered with 
thorny brush some three feet high; I had some twenty recruits 
in my troop. The problem assumed that the enemy had halted 
our advance guard of one troop, that this troop, deployed as 
skirmishers, was fighting them at a range of about 650 yards 
(across the gulch); that the led horses of that troop were under 
cover well in the rear; I was to move forward with my troop 
and reinforce this advance troop on its right. At 1,200 yards 


I came under unaimed fire, dismounted, linked horses in couples 


behind a ridge, left two men with them by order of the major 
and then moved forward in line:of platoon columns, creeping ° 
every foot of the way through the brush; in this way, putting 
green twigs and leaves in our hat bands, observing the ground 
and the enemy through our field glasses, we advanced some 400 
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yards, the chiefs of platoons keeping in touch with me, one 
bugler acting as connection between us any my other bugler 
connecting me with my major, all of us concealed and crawling 
forward. At about 800 yards we mounted a ridge across our 
advance and from there could see where the enemy was sup- 
posed to be but not where he actually was, due to the ground 
in front rolling somewhat and the enemy’s ground being lower. 
To see the enemy would have required our standing up, just 
what we had been criticized for during the tests. All crawling 
again, we continued to move forward, still in line of platoon 
columns, use of voice barred, signals employed constantly, the 
captain and chiefs of platoons creeping also. In this way 
we reached the 700 yards point and from there we could see 
the targets as we lay down beneath the bushes; still crawling 
flat, we deployed as skirmishers without the least difficulty; 
by signals our range estimators now got together quickly by 
crawling and estimated the range; while they were doing this 
I communicated by signs and signals with my platoon chiefs, 
indicating reference point, finger right and left, the targets, 
and the range as soon as I got it; by signs and signals and in 
very low voices the platoon chiefs pointed out the targets to 
their men; finding the entire line of skirmishers lying down 
cou d not see the targets well enough to fire, we crawled for- 
ward another 50 yards, never once any one’s rising above the 
bushes except for one brief moment when, breasting a small 
ridge, I directed each platoon to rush over the ride, stooping, 
and then to drop down instantly beyond the ridge, which was 
done. Finally, crawling into good individual firing positions 
and being careful not to blanket anybody’s fire, our line opened 
fire at will at 650 yards. 

In our advance we kept pretty well moving straight for- 
ward, even though crawling the entire way, and finally arrived 
on the assumed line about twenty yards to the right of where 
we would have come out had we stood up and walked directly 
forward the whole way. Weused “‘fire at will;’’ we could go no 
further forward because, at 650 yards, we were in the line of 
bushes just this side of the deep gulch which paralleled the 
enemy s position and to go further forward would have sent our 
line out into the open bordering the gulch; to have attempted 
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to cross the gulch would have been desperate, due to its steep 
sides and its open face. This ended the problem. 

My observers came in and reported that our entire advance 
was completely concealed except for the one brief moment 
when I had the two platoons rush over the one ridge and drop 
down; my sight inspectors reported that various new men 
had failed to properly adjust their sights at the ranges given; 
my time keepers named various men, all new men, who had 
fired much too rapidly and one or two too slowly and therefore 
not at the rate announced by chief of platoons; my time keepers 
also gave the time of actual firing. I knew the number of rifles 
and targets and combining all this information we could form 
a fair estimate of what effect we might have expected, from the 
green book, and what defects hurt us. My range estimators 
assisted greatly and were continually crawling forward to- 
gether, getting their average at each halt and being ready to 
give it to me if I wanted it. Altogether I felt that this retrial 
had benefitted us all a great deal and actually more than the 
actual Proficiency Test of some days before; such practice 
should be repeated by us all, quite often, with or without am- 
munition, during our field training period. Ammunition so 
expended brings in far greater benefit, I think, than known dis 
tances firing at 600, 800, 1,000 yards and telescopic sight shoot- 
‘ing. The time consumed in our advance, from the time we 
came under unaimed fire until we opened fire at 650 yards, was 
about thirty-eight minutes, during which time we were prin- 
cipally crawling, then lying down and communicating with 
each other by-signals. This time would have been well spent, 
would have saved us a loss of men, would have fooled the 
enemy, would have finally placed us in the best firing position 
within effective range where we could all lie down. The main 
criticism I have to make is that the troop in advance, under the 
enemy’s fire, and according to the problem under heavy fire 
with its own dwindling, would have been unsupported for al- 
most the entire thirty-eight minutes of my advance and might 
have had just cause to complain that, having been ordered to its 
support, I had delayed coming up more than I should; this is 
one of the points about which men’s opinions will ever differ 
and ina real combat accusations will afterwards be thrown back 
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and forth and never settled. It is my belief that an extended 
preliminary reconnaissance, under the conditions of the prob- 
lem given above, would not be made, that a careful reconnais- 
sance made by the captain and his platoon chiefs, through their 
glasses, during their crawling advance, would be the proper, 
natural and perforce only reasonable one; from the very begin- 
ning the position of the enemy was pretty definitely known; 
the position of the advance troop was also well known and in 
actual combat would have been still more fully known by the 
firing; so the idea of an extended preliminary reconnaissance, 
with its consequent long delay while the captain and his platoon 
chiefs crawled forward and at least part way back, seems un- 
necessary. 

It seems that, to give us more ammunition for the monthly 
proficiency tests that have now been ordered, would require 
additional appropriations from Congress; it is difficult to get 
that, and we could not get it in time for the coming season’s 
work. If we require individual shooting at 600 yards as part 
of the qualification for marksman, sharpshooter and expert 
rifleman, then we must expend the necessary ammunition at that 
range, both instruction and record; on individual qualification 
depends the rifleman’s pay. I believe in that. I think it has 
accomplished a great interest in the individual soldier’s care and 
effort in shooting well. I know other officers who do not believe 
in additional pay for shooting and there are good and substantial 
reasons why it might be done away with, but, after training 
men in shooting for years, I believe the additional pay has been 
of great value to us. To hold additional preliminary tests 
immediately in advance of our Annual Proficiency Test will 
also require ammunition. I believe we can make a good start at 
once by cutting out all shooting, individually, at 800 and 1,000 
yards and all the telescopic sight shooting, and takeup the mat- 
ter of eliminating the individual shooting at 600 yards later. 
If we don’t do something pretty soon along these lines, we will 
have no ammunition to shoot the monthly combat practices 
ordered; only very few organizations have any ammunition 
left over now, from last season’s practice, for such monthly 
combat practices as may be ordered between now and our next 
season’s shooting, and if that shooting is not modified in any 
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way, we will have no more left over next time than we have now 
and these monthly combat practices will be poor. They should 
be provided for at once; we have let them go too long these 
years past. They should not form, as now, some mysterious, 
secret test to scare us to death; they should be regular training 
all the time. When flags, representing enemy fire, are put up 
among a bunch of hills, somewhat apart from the actual targets, 
and these flags appear and disappear from time to time during 
the problem, the captain running the organization is going to 
overlook those flagsyas sure as he is human; and the only way 
he can be made to overcome the fault is to have so many com- 
bat problems during the year that his attention is trained to 
divide itself among many things at one and the same time. 
Our whole target practice should avoid the mere desire to 
establish a high paper record; this at the expense of real in- 
struction. Some regiments shoot the known distance practice 
only during the very best weather; other regiments go along 
unless the weather is especially bad. The results could not 
possibly be the same; I should say that the regiment using the 
best days only would have a high paper record and a low effi- 
ciency in combat work, while the other regiment, with a rather 
low paper record would come out well in combat and profi- 
ciency work. It is, after all, this latter that counts. Though 
the former, individual practice, is essential to the latter. 


























NOTES ON CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 


By CoLONEL CHARLES D. RHODES, CAVALRY. 


FTER about twenty months work, the Cavalry Equip- 
ment Board is hopeful that the beginning of the end of 
its labors is in sight, and that the equipment recommended 
will successfully withstand the final tests of actual service in 
the field. Originally consisting of five officers, the demands 
of border and foreign service sooner or later reduced the work- 
ing members of the Board to three and subsequently to two 
members. Most of the real labor has, however, fallen upon 
the recorder of the Board.* 

The Board’s first labors were in the direction of an officers’ 
field saddle and a training saddle—the latter to replace the 
so-called polo saddle issued to mounted organizations. As is 
probably well known, the Board adopted with small modifica- 
tions the French officer’s saddle as the type for officers of our 
service, a saddle which had been ridden with great satisfaction 
by many officers of our army during the past six or eight 
years. A suitable training or polo saddle was secured through 
adoption of the design offered by the ‘‘Richmond Number 2,” 
saddle brought from Saumur some years ago by Captain 
Henry R. Richmond, Senior Instructor of Equitation at the 
Mounted Service School. Beautiful models of both these 
saddles have been made by the expert saddlers at the Rock 
Island Arsenal and will probably be for sale to officers in a 
short time. 

Of course the first work of the Board had to do with 
careful scrutiny and study of all reports from the field with re- 


*The Cavalry Equipment Board originally consisted of Colonel William 
J. Nicholson, 11th Cavalry; Colonel George W. Burr, Ordnance Department; 
Colonel Charles T. Menoher, 5th Field Artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
D. Rhodes, Cavalry, and Major John W. Craig, Cavalry, Recorder. Cuts of 
the tentative equipment were published in the April JOURNAL. 
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spect to the shortcomings of the 1912 equipment; and it may be 
truly said that the best endeavors of the Board were directed 
towards consideration of how few changes might be made in 
that equipment, consistent with efficiency. The very high 
character of the officers composing the 1912 Board, the extended 
technical study which they gave to the subject of cavalry 
equipment, and the very practical character of many of the 
articles which composed it, were clearly appreciated. _Economi- 
cal considerations also, made it most undesirable to change 
existing methods of manufacture unless absolutely necessary. 

At the same time, War Department instruction gave the 
Board the greatest latitude in its work, and it was well under- 
stood that its function was to provide adequate equipment for 
the mounted service within the shortest necessary period, no 
matter what changes in existing equipment might be found 
necessary. In all the Board’s labors from first to last, it con- 
stantly received the hearty personal interest and co6éperation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army—himself a mounted officer 
of wide experience in the field. 

Reports upon the 1912 equipment in order of importance, 
condemned the 1912 saddle as not coming up to the expecta- 
tions of its designers, either in comfort to the rider or to the 
horse. The so-called ‘‘hinged seat’’ was especially criticized 
by officers who had tried it out under service conditions. 
Subsequent severe service south of the Rio Grande brought 
many reports also, as to the saddle’s durability, the steel frame 
or tree developing many breaks and cracks not brought to light 
in the quite thorough tests at the Arsenal. The 1912 method 
of carrying the rifle also received quite general condemnation, 
and the very attractive ration pockets of webbing were found 
in field service along the Border, not rain or sweat proof, 
rendering the rations unpalatable. The combination halter- 
bridle received its share of criticism as violating the principle 
of independence of function; and several officers criticized the 
complexity of the entire equipment, saying that “‘it had too 
many straps and buckles.””’ Many minor points were men- 
tioned, and the officers composing the present board approached 
with some apprehension the task of attempting to provide an 
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equipment which would satisfy the many exacting demands 
of field service under very dissimilar climatic conditions. 

The most important matter before the Board was of course 
to secure a suitable enlisted men’s saddle—one capable first 
of all, of carrying an abnormal weight under exceptional cir- 
cumstances for long periods of time, and under conditions where 
the horse might be subjected to excessive fatigue and poor 
nourishment. And secondly, such a saddle as would prove 
comfortable to the trooper under like conditions, give a secure 
seat, permit satisfactory use of the aids, would be strong 
enough to stand the battering about of prolonged field service 

‘away from a base, and be of reasonable cost. 

The first efforts of the Board were in the direction of a 
cheaper, unpadded counterpart of the officers’ saddle—the 
tree to be built up and braced as was the McClellan tree, which 
has certainly been a most durable saddle for many years. The 
first four or five models built by the Board were of this general 
character. But as the work developed, it was found that in 
addition to strength of design and economy of construction, 
which required certain methods of fabrication, the question of 
providing a saddle which would in such country as Mexico fit 
the withers of the run-down mount, required a pommel-arch of 
higher and wider design than is ordinarily found in saddles of 
continental manufacture. Somewhat similar reasoning sought 
to raise the cantle-roll from the horses’ back, by a slight ele- 
vation of the cantle-arch. These changes must needs be made, 
however, without changing in the least, the bearing surface of 
the very long side-bars, which the Board had determined 
from experiment, were suitable for the back of the average 
horse. 

After discarding many experimental models, the Board 
finally found a type which appeared satisfactory as to tree, in 
its seat, arches, and side-bars—the latter being of course rigid. 
The seat approximated that of the officers’ saddle, and to this 
the stirrups were hung as nearly as possible similar to those of 
that saddle. A minor worry, brought about by the use of a 
commercial three-buckle girth (and of course the abandonment 
of the quarter-strap of the McClellan), was to provide some 
covering for the buckles of the girth, so as not to chafe the 
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trooper’s left leg. The choice lay between sweat-leathers 
which were ugly and impeded the free movement of the legs, 
and a leather skirt, which was comfortable and sightly, but 
which added complexity and weight to the saddle, and also 
made a considerable increase in the cost. The Board has 
finally recommended, as did the 1912 Board, a saddle with 
skirts, believing that although more costly, a good saddle prop- 
erly cared for, will last many years. The use of adjustable 
and removable felt pads for the side-bars, with or without the 
saddle blanket, will also be made a matter of test. 

In the saddle equipments the Board retained the 1912 
pommel pockets and their contents, but raised the pockets on 
the pommel-arch slightly, so as not to impede free movement of 
the trooper’s thighs. The minor articles—wire cutter, canteen, 
currycomb and brush, mess-kit, grain-sack, and feed-bag of 
the 1912 equipment, have been retained. With much labor, a 
member of the present Board devised an ingenious combination 
canteen and mess-pan after the Preston model, designed to 
fit into the near pommel-pocket and thus save the space now 
taken up by the mess-pan in the off pommel pocket. The new 
mess-kit was really though much superior to the old, but after 
mature deliberation it was abandoned because it was deemed 
inadvisable to have two kinds of mess-kits in the service, and 
the old mess-kit has been found satisfactory for a great many 
years. Doubt was felt at one time as to retaining the lariat 
and picket-pin, but late reports from the Pershing exposition 
caused the Board to recommend that these articles be re- 
tained, with probably the addition of side-lines of hobbles also. 

The Board designed leather ration-pockets to replace the 
web pockets of the 1912 equipment, because the latter, as has 
already been stated, are not impervious to sweat or rain. For 
reasons of economy, it is probable that the manufacture of the 
web pockets may be resumed, whenever a dressing is found 
which will make these pockets thoroughly water-proof. The 
web ration pockets, lacing into a knapsack, also are especially 
adapted to the increasing dismounted work of cavalry, especi- 
ally if sent to France. 

A report having reached the Cavalry Equipment Board 
that one of the new officer’s saddles (Ordnance model 1915) 
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showed a tendency for the skirts to hike forward, bringing 
the rider’s thighs and calves towards the rear of skirts, the 
senior instructor in equitation at the Mounted Service School 
remarks in substance as follows: 

‘“The forty ordnance saddles in use at this School have 
shown no tendency for the skirts to move forward from their . 
normal position. It is believed that where this may have 
occurred elsewhere the rider has been seated too far back towards 
the cantle of the saddle, and has ridden with the stirrups too 
long and the thighs too nearly vertical, in which case the thighs 
will approach the rear edge of the skirt or pass in rear of it 
altogether. In addition, the muscles of the inside of the 
thigh, three or four inches below the crotch, will be made sore. 

‘‘When riders of this saddle are told that the egs should 
be carried well back, it is meant the lower leg (from the knee 
down), and this does not include the thigh. 

“The angle made by the thigh forward and of the lower 
leg backward should be equal and a riding whip placed hori- 
zontally in rear of the knee, should bisect the angle thus made. 

“The length of stirrup should be such that neither the 
thighs shall be let down too much towards vertical, nor the 
knees raised above their proper position, and the buttocks in 
consequence pushed back towards the cantle. 

“Tf the rider fails to assume this seat and mistakenly rides 
with the thighs carried too far back and sits too far toward 
the cantle, he will have a tendency to get off the skirts of the 
saddle and hard hands will inevitably result. 

‘“The seat taught at the Mounted Service School differs 
in no respect from that taught in Carter’s ‘Horses, Saddles 
and Bridles (1895),’ and shown in plates XXX, XX XI, XXXII, 
XXXII, XXXIV and XXXV.” 

The Board has retained the saber as part of the cavalry 
soldier’s equipment believing that the long discussed question 
of its abandonment should be deferred until after the termi- 
nation of the present great war in Europe. It has, however, 
greatly simplified the saber-carrier, so that while the saber 
hangs from the near cantle sufficiently rigid to avoid worry to 
the horse, it has sufficient play to clear a three-foot obstacle 
when necessary. As with the 1912 equipment, the saber is 
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counterbalanced on the off side, by the intrenching-tool (picket- 
pin) and extra horseshoes. 

The packing of the latest experimental saddle follows that 
of the 1912 saddle—the slicker and grain-sack (with a maxi- 
mum capacity of ten pounds of grain) being strapped to the 
pommel; and the bed blanket, shelter-half, and lariat to the 
cantle. The receptacle for the wire-cutters has been changed 
slightly so as to make this important tool more readily acces- 
sible. If the canteen in the near pommel-pocket is still as 
difficult to remove as with the 1912 equipment, the Board has 
felt that this is perhaps a desirable quality, inasmuch as most 
soldiers of short service, are apt to drink too frequently on the 
march, and this is especially to be discouraged in service where 
water is scarce. There is an absence of rattle in the entire 
equipment which is very gratifying, and which was always an 
undesirable feature of the McClellan equipment. 

The question of stirrups is still an open question to be 
determined by the War Department after final test. The ser- 
vice seems quite evenly divided between the hooded stirrup and 
the open steel stirrup. The older officers of veteran service 
on the plains seem to prefer the hooded stirrup, for the familiar 
reasons of protection against chaparral, rain, snow, and cold. 
Most of the young officers—and many older officers who have 
ridden the flat saddle, hold to the open steel stirrup, which they 
maintain gives less fatigue to the foot by shifting the weight, 
and which afford greater freedom to the feet and legs; they also 
claim that the protection of the hooded stirrup is exaggerated. 
A growing minority favor an open wooden stirrup, covered with 
leather, which they claim gives all the advatnages of the steel 
stirrup without its frigidity in winter weather. 

As with the 1912 Board, the most vexatious question, next 
to that of a suitable saddle, was how and where the rifle was to 
be carried. Any location on the saddle itself led to a great 
preponderance of weight, which with the length of the present 
rifle, predisposed towards cantle or wither sores on the horse. 
All reports from the European War indicated that cavalry must 
have a firearm equal to that of infantry; hence, all question of a 
carbine was abandoned. After exhausting all lines of experi- 
ment, the Board became thoroughly convinced that our cavalry 
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must follow the lead of other cavalries carrying rifles, and carry 
the latter on the troopers’ backs. The Board appreciated that, 
adding as it does to the fatigue and temporary discomfort of 
the trooper, this idea would not be at all popular, but it was 
nevertheless convinced that this was the proper place for the 
rifle; that it was far preferable to give some discomfort to the 
trooper than to risk disability to the horse; and that if the 
infantry soldier could trudge cheerfully along all day with a 
heavy pack on his back, the cavalry soldier should certainly 
not complain of the weight of his rifle alone. 

Tests at the Mounted Service School showed that with the 
sling-swivels changed to hold the flat of the rifle-stock against 
the back and with proper adjustment of the sling, the trooper 
could jump obstacles and make marches of over fifty miles at 
a walk and trot, without undue fatigue to his shoulder and back. 
This was the case after a surprisingly short period of hardening 
of the muscles—three days’ preparation being considered ample. 
The equipment recommended by the Board has a spring clip 
attached to the right rear of the trooper’s cartridge belt, into 
which the small of the rifle-stock fits, and the sling is attached 
to swivels at the upper band and at the flat of the stock near 
the butt of the piece. 

Nearly all reports from the field favoring the abandon- 
ment of the combination halter-bridle, the Board has gone 
back to the 1909 model of double-bridle, but by the addition of 
certain small, strong snap-hooks of new design, has made it 
possible to quickly detach either bit or snaffle, permanently or 
temporarily, with their attached reins. This will be a great 
convenience in watering, or after prolonged field service to dis- 
pense with the use of the curb with certain horses. 

The development of a suitable halter has given the Board 
a great deal of work. The increasingly high price of leather 
has made the cost of the leather headstall and shank almost 
prohibitive. Reports from Mexico showed a very unfortunate 
state of affairs with respect to tie-ropes—the animals either 
breaking or chewing them up constantly, until some organiza- 
tions were reduced to the extremity of using strips of shelter- 
tents as tie-ropes. 
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The Board has for trial a very neat and comparatively 
cheap rore halter headstall and tie for ordinary use—broken 
ties to be replaced from rope in quantity furnished to organiza- 
tions. In the field, the tie-rope to be replaced by a light chain. 
The new rope headstall has a breaking strength of over 1,500 
pounds, and is very simple and attractive in appearance. One 
thousand light chains selected and tested by the Board, are 
now being issued for final test by troops on the border. 

The Board has reduced the length of the long, swinging 
pistol holster, by about four or five inches, so that it is less 
cumbersome but is equally convenient for ‘‘draw pistol.”’ 
The Board has also recommended retention of the present model 
spurs, and with sharp instead of blunt rowels in such proportion 
as organization commanders require for exceptional horses. 

Throughout its work, the Board has been constantly im- 
pressed with the great cost of up-keep of the cavalry service, 
due in large measure to the deterioration of leather equipments. 
With the present extravagantly high cost of leather, this feature 
will be correspondingly greater. So it has appeared to the 
Board that if the cavalry arm desires to avoid the accusation 
of being an unreasonably extravagant arm to equip and main- 
tain, much additional interest and effort must be offered by 
regimental and organization commanders, to conserve the 
equipment, more especially the articles made of leather. Offi- 
cers will have to make a systematic and scientific study of 
the preservation of leather—constantly inspecting to correct 
neglects; and inspectors will have to hold all officers to a 
greater sense of responsibility for the deterioration of equip- 
ment before its time. 

It should be borne in mind that the experimental equip- 
ment described very briefly in this paper is entirely tentative in 
character, and that testing will be necessary before it can be 
truly considered satisfactory. Indeed, the only criterion of 
equipment is the standard of field service, and this it is pro- 
posed to give the experimental equipment of the Equipment 
Board, by the manufacture of a limited number of sets, for 
actual try-out under field conditions. 

The articles of equipment retained from the 1912 equip- 
ment have already stood the test of service, and should be 
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satisfactory. Otherwise, the Board has not had the advantage 
of test by any considerable body of troops. Two saddles and 
sets of equipment have been ridden by two sergeants of cavalry 
recently from border duty, on a 220-mile march from Fort 
Riley. The saddles were packed with the maximum equip- 
ment and rations (eight pounds of grain and three day’s rations) 
which would ever be carried on a horse in campaign. These, 
with the weight of the riders and their equipment (including 
rifle and ball cartridges), made the two horses carry on their 
backs 262.5 and 247 pounds respectively. The march covered 
five days at a walk and trot. On the first three days, 33.3 
miles was covered each day. On the fourth day 58 miles 
were covered in ten and one-half hours; and on the fifth day, 
62 miles were covered in eleven hours. The troopers reported 
the saddles comfortable and that the rifles (after the first day) 
gave no discomfort to their backs. What was more important 
the horses’ backs were found in excellent condition at the end 
of the test. 

While not conclusive, the result of the test has been deemed 
adequate enough to warrant further try-out by a body of 
troops under service conditions. . 











WAR EQUIPMENT OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH 
CAVALRY. 


FRENCH. 


“THE Chief of Cavalry of the French army has recently 

issued a new and important bulletin, pertaining to the 
clothing, equipment, camp-equipage, armament, and pack of 
the French cavalry in campaign, which has been admirably 
translated by Captain John C. Montgomery, Secretary, 
Mounted Service School for the use of the Cavalry Equipment 
Board, at Rock Island Arsenal and for the information of the 
mounted service in general. The bulletin bears the date of 
the French War Department of October 9, 1916, and embodies 
the result of the experience of the French cavalry with equip- 
ment from the beginning of the war to the time of its publi- 
cation—a date which, by the way, does not include the begin- 
ning of the more recent mobile operations of the French and 
British cavalry on the western front, following the retirement 
of the German armies from their semi-permanent field works. 

As a large part of the bulletin is in tabular form, an epitome 
of its more important items will probably prove of more in- 
terest to the readers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, than publi- 
cation at this time of the entire bulletin. 

‘“The exigencies of war,’’ the bulletin states, ‘‘have neces- 
sitated a modification of the clothing, equipment, camp- 
equipage, armament, and pack of the cavalry. The object of 
this bulletin is to make uniform and to codify the principal 
measures taken by the different corps, since the beginning of 
hostilities.’’ 

Under the first sub-head, ‘‘General Directions,’’ the fol- 
lowing appears: 

‘“‘Orderlies.—The orderlies of the officers and those of 
assimilated rank included in the complement of cavalry regi- 
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ments, count as troopers in ranks with the exception of,—first, 
one dismounted orderly for the colonel and one for the lieuten- 
ant-colonel; second, the medical-kit bearer orderlies of the 
doctors and veterinarians. 

‘‘The mounted orderlies of generals and of officers of the 
staff, who are extra men and not counted as troopers in ranks, 
all wear, no matter what may be the grade of the officer by 
whom they are employed, the uniform prescribed for the 
dismounted orderly of the colonel. 


‘‘Led Horses.—The led horses of the officers, with the 
exception of those of the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel 
which are led by the dismounted orderlies of these officers, are 
cared for by the troopers without mounts, at the rate of one 
trooper to two horses. These men are armed and equipped 
the same as dismounted troopers, but receive in addition, a 
grooming kit and a nose-bucket. The pack of the led horses 
of the officers is prescribed in B. O., E. M., Vol. 97. 


“Infantry Mounted Scouts—The mounted scouts of the 
infantry wear the uniform of the cavalry regiment charged 
with the mobilizing them. The armament consist of the car- 
bine and thirty-nine clips in -three cartridge boxes. Their 
reserve rations are furnished them by the infantry corps to 
which they are attached.”’ 

The foregoing is of interest in our cavalry service for the 
reason that it publishes some definite regulations with respect 
to officers’ orderlies, which is lacking in our service. It also 
discloses that the infantry mounted scouts in the French army, 
are cavalry troopers attached to and rationed by the infantry 
command to which they belong. 

Under ‘‘ Uniform”’ it is to be noted that each trooper wears 
two identification tags—one around the neck and the other on 
the left wrist. He also carries a shrapnel-proof steel helmet 
in addition to the forage-cap. 

Hospital attendants, ambulance drivers, drivers of vehicles 
for the wounded, and surgeons’ orderlies, wear the brassard of 
the Geneva convention. Drivers of all other vehicles other 
than the sanitary service and all cyclists, wear brassards of 
special model. 
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Troopers carry three cartridge boxes containing 20 clips 
(60 cartridges), although when circumstances require it, 39 
clips (117 cartridges) can be carried in the three boxes. In 
addition to these, 36 clips (108 cartridges) are carried in the 
field by each trooper in a ‘‘cartridge collar’? worn about the 
neck of the horse when mounted and as a shoulder-belt by the 
trooper dismounted. 

Troopers armed with the revolver (sergeants and special 
troopers not armed with the carbine), carry but one cartridge 
box. For extra ammunition, a cartridge-bag (capacity 80 
cartridges) and which is ordinarily used as a ration-bag, may 
also be utilized when occasion requires. 

The waist belt is equipped with suspenders, saber-sling, and 
bayonet-frog, and is worn by all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. The bayonet is, however, not issued to 
cavalry officers and troopers armed with the revolver. 

The revolver is equipped with a lanyard, and the revolver 
holster, like the cartridge-box, can be attached to the waist- 
band in lieu of the waist belt. 

The French trooper is issued the usual uniform clothing, 
and horse cleaning equipment, including extra shoe-laces, a 
cravat, a sweater (for cyclists only), and one pair of scissors for 
trimming the manes, tails, and fetlocks of horses. 

In the matter of arms, all troopers carry the carbine on the 
back, held in place by a clasp-support, except adjutants-chef and 
adjutants, sergeants commanding platoons, blacksmiths, ma- 
chine gun troopers, and surgeons’ orderlies. 

Sergeants, and other troopers not required to carry the 
sarbine, carry the revolver; while the saber, suspended from 
the off side of the saddle, is carried by all mounted men except 
machine-gun leaders, regimental wagon-train drivers, and 
hospital attendants. 

Lances are still carried in the usual lance-bucket by the 
troopers of lancer regiments. 

Each adjutant-chef and adjutant, as well as each sergeant, 
carries a box of detonators; while each corporal and trooper 
mounted, carries an explosive cartridge or petard. 

In the matter of camp-equipage, it is noted that there is 
a platoon camp kettle carried on the forage wagon, which is ~ 
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also issued to each machine-gun section and to troopers of the 
regimental staff. A smaller ‘‘camp-kettle-for-four-men”’ is 
issued to the enlisted staff and to headquarters escorts. 

One canvas bucket is issued to each two troopers. 

The reserve ration box (or ration-bag) for each trooper, 
contains three days’ sugar and coffee, one day’s salted soup, 
and 125 grammes of chocolate. 

In the matter of tools, each trooper carries one wire- 
cutting pliers with handles. One bill-hook and one portable 
axe with case, is issued to each platoon, replacing a portable 
tool in the trooper’s pack. One jointed saw is carried in each 
platoon by a trooper in addition to the tool which he regularly 
carries. One hundred and six pick-shovels are distributed 
throughout the cavalry squadron. 

The saddle is equipped with pommel-pockets—the right 
one containing reserve rations, one clothes or scrubbing brush, 
one housewife, one towel, one mess-tin, one spoon, one stable- 
cap, one pair of leg bands, one petard in its case (or box of 
detonators). The left pocket contains the horse brush, curry- 
comb, surcingle, sponge, oiling brush, grease cup, and a carbine 
“pull through.” 

On top of the right pommel-pocket is a lantern and the 
portable tool supplied to the trooper. 

On top of the left pommel-pocket is a canvas bucket or 
nose-bag (containing four and one-half pounds of grain), and 
a forage-cord. 

In front of the pommel-pockets is a bag containing a shirt 
and socks on the left and a flannel waistband and drawers on 
the right. 

In rear of the cantle are the overcoat and the shelter-tent 
and pins. 

The saber hangs from the right, and the horseshoe-bag, 
shovel-pick, reinforced metal shears, and axe-handle from the 
left side of the saddle. 

In the horseshoe-bag the trooper carries one-half-set of 
shoes and nails, comprising a fore and hind shoe, twenty nail, 
and sixteen calks. 

Blacksmiths carry two horseshoe-bags (one in lieu of the 
grain-bag)—the one on the right containing one jointed shoe 
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and a half-boot of nails; the one on the left, three jointed 
shoes and two sheet iron plates. 

It is noted that the troopers use a rope halter shank. 

Of the miscellaneous articles carried by the trooper, a 
first-aid packet is in the inside pocket of the fatigue jacket; 
a gas-mask is carried where it is easily accessible, whether 
mounted or dismounted; there is a field-glass with case for each 
sergeant and two for each machine-gun section; a field-glass 
range finder for each first sergeant and for the trooper of the 
machine-gun section charged with range finding; a cartridge- 
bag already mentioned, with a capacity of eight cartridges 
but used ordinarily as a ration-bag and containing a loaf of 
bread and a cold lunch. 

When specially ordered, the trooper carries n‘ne pounds of 
oats in the pommel pockets and, as already noted, fifty-seven 
extra cartridges in the boxes (nineteen clips in addition to the 
twenty clips usually carried, or thirty-nine clips in all). From 
October to April a half-blanket is also carried, rolled in the 
shelter-tent. 

Briefly epitomized, the more significant details of the 
present French cavalry equipment, appear to be the largely 
increased number of cartridges carried by the individual trooper, 
either on his person or on his mount; the equipping of each 
trooper with a steel helmet, a gas mask, and two identification 
tags; the continued and added importance paid to the carrying 
of intrenching tools and of reserve rations by the individual 
trooper, in order that he may be independent of the trains for 
periods of time; and the importance attached to the carrying 
of explosives and detonators by individual troopers. 

The small item of requiring all drivers of vehicles, other 
than the sanitary service and all cyclists, to wear a special 
brassard to indicate the character of their cccupation, seems 
also important in these days of problems of efficient transporta- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that apparently no change has as yet 
been made in the character of the individual arms of the trooper 
—the carbine, saber, revolver, and in the lancer regiments the 
ance, being the same as before the great war. 
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BRITISH. 


Arms.—The British cavalry is armed with the short Lee- 
Enfield rifle; the sword, which is carried by all ranks except 
signal soldiers; the revolver (Webley), carried by officers, war- 
rant officers, staff sergeants, sergeants, trumpeters, and drivers. 

Each trooper armed with a rifle, also has a bayonet, and 
carries one bandolier of ammunition over the left shoulder, and 
one around his horse’s neck. In addition, there are ten rounds 
in the magazine of his rifle, so that he actually carries 190 
rounds of small-arm ammunition. 

Lancer regiments still carry the lance. 

The rifle is carried in a boot, slung in rear of the trooper’s 
right leg, and is said to ride quite well. 

The sword is a straight one, quite similar to that now in 
use by American cavalry, but with the blade somewhat narrower 
and the handle not quite so heavy. It is attached to the left 
side of the saddle, and hangs in rear of the left leg. 

The bayonet hangs underneath the right arm and is at- 
tached to the bandolier. 

Equipment.—The British cavalry saddle is of the steel 
arch pattern, model 1912, with a length of seat seventeen and. 
one-fourth inches. When in the field, two blankets are used 
beneath the saddle. The stirrups are of metal and of the 
ordinary open type. British officers ride a saddle quite similar 
to the French officers field saddle. 

The bridle is a combination halter bridle. The bit is a 
Pelham, and the shank has several places to attach the reins 
so as to render it mild or severe. The double reins are used. 

Each trooper carries a rope four feet nine inches in length, 
as a tie-rope, and it said that in the present war most of the 
tying is toa breast-high headline, strung along the side of a 
barn or other convenient place. } 

The haversack is said to wear poorly. Each trooper 
carries a wire-cutter. 

Water buckets have been found very useful as most of the 
watering has to be done from them—the banks of most French 
rivers and canals being so steep as to render it impracticable 
to walk or lead the horses into the water. It is forbidden to 
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carry anything in the water buckets, as they quickly become 
unserviceable thereby, and the weight on the horse is increased. 
In the earlier part of the war, it was found that the life 
of horseshoes averaged about two weeks, so that an adequate 
supply of extra shoes has been found very necessary. 
The following shows the articles with weights, carried by 


trooper and mount during the summer months: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 








ARTICLE. pounds. ounces. 
Average soldier (stripped) Mat = rm 
Carried on the soldier: 
1 Jacket, note-book and handkerchief 2 634 
1 Pair breeches 2 6 
1 Pair puttees Eas a Ret Ae oe 13 
1 Pair spurs Pry dt Bese ce etc acerca res ae 15% 
1 Pair boots. a peace 3 14 
1 Cardigan... Peed eee ERT 1 6 
1 @ap.......:. een ss 60) ea de 6 
1 Shirt ! : ete 1 1% 
1 Pair drawers 1514 
1 Pair socks 4\% 
SINE E NECIEDEENNEROENS ne, SS ta scsn sce svcetienhoouste ws. ddevdoes 44% 
1 Field dressing 2% 
1 Identity tag lg 
1 Pay-book............ o 
1 Clasp-knife .... adhe 715 
1 Wire-cutters or field-glasses ie Me Vea eee 
1 Bayonet, frog, and belt ; ee m4 4 
1 Bandolier and 90 rounds of ammunition.............. ff 4 
1 Water-bottle (full). Te See MON ee ey 3 14 
1 Haversack (2 smoke-helmets and goggles) 3 2 
1 Haversack (unexpected portion of rations, house- 
wife holdall, soap and towel)........ 4 2 
MMDAL MDD UM OIIDER coc isc. c<gacicassaisessscvesteutoepeiveys 38 434 
ARTICLE. pounds. ounces. 
Carried on the horse:, 
Saddlery. Headdress, wallets, blanket, head-rope, 
rifle-bucket, shoe-case, two ex. shoes... 42 wee 
Rifle (with oil, pull-through, and ten rounds)........ 9 10 
SO MURR EIA SANNEE WADIA SEEIOOD 55 5.555 csesesvavcdscdepecacoesztcsgsasyavee 4 10 
Bandolier Rnd VO TOUNGS....5.0c..ccccespsasacessecosnsdesiogsecse 7 3 
Two nose-bags (containing 10 lbs. oats).................. AOC WaeSauesaes 
CED 2 CPPS CON Oe RSE ne er eee Pere a ge Pe 10 
OT ESE OG HE Rea ne eee er 1 4 
1 6 
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In wallets: 
pounds. ounces. 





Two days rations, viz: 





ETS en nseereern - aes * 
EE een ere 1 8 | 4 9% 
ETOCEINOBS 5 hectiriiise soda aise. 13 f 
One extra pr. socks.......00000000 ee AV J 
AS URE OI oho oases caw ecsedest wessssncacnrersccstovsanestan 1 1 
POPICK EVI G=DOR >. 2 2-052. 5csccsccsssncsontisecsoassvccavseccasvactsaceess See 10 
TrOOPEY'S: DIANKECL.........5.....0..0.ccc0cccveseessscosescessecssencee 4 10 
Ma&CkintOght CApe...............ccccccccsssscssssogensocesssosscsovsess Pee a eee 
CAP-COMMPOLCED: 5. c0csciccccccsscsecccscieeceesecsseetee abbenes tae taan preset 4 
IWGVORPTOOIISHCE bi. as. 5 2.5. cs. tdecsss Satdeas cas voesy tadeernscteetunes 3 216 
Total carried on horse.........0.00....00...00.....  « 3 1 
Total carried on horse and trooper.. Sscadafiavaicnt 534 
Averave weight of trooper (stripped) eee 1G | 6 ee, 
oi 10, 12, Ln ye ee ete weed 534 


Each trooper also carries a steel helmet, which he wears 
only when under fire from hostile guns. 

During the winter months each trooper also has a British 
‘“warm-coat”’ (overcoat), and a leather jerkin. 

A change of clothing, consisting of one undershirt, one pair 
drawers, one pair socks, and one towel, are carried on the field 
wagons, each change being in a separate bundle per troop and 
plainly marked. 

In the field, clothing is issued free; in peace times, clothing 
is issued monthly and charged against the trooper’s money 
allowance. On mobilization, money accounts are balanced 
and closed. 

The officer field allowance of personal baggage is, for 
commanding officer fifty pounds, and for other officers thirty- 
five pounds. 

Arms, equipment, clothing, transport vehicles, camp 
equipment, ammunition, intrenching-tools, etc., are obtained 
by units direct from the British Ordnance Department. 

Animals and Forage.-—The British specifications for re- 
mounts cover an animal between fifteen hands and fifteen three- 
tenths; age, five to nine years; to be riding-cobs, gelding, or 
mares, in fair flesh and condition, able to carry 280 pounds, 
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under service conditions; with the other usual conditions as to 
soundness and con ormation. 

The normal ration is twelve pounds of oats and twelve 
pounds of chaff (chaff consists of half-and-half hay and straw). 
Practically every British regiment at home, has a machine 
for cutting hay and straw into chaff. Asa rule, however, chaff 
is issued direct to organizations. 

At one time the oats ration was reduced to nine pounds, 
but British cavalry officers agree that this is not sufficient for 
animals in the field. As a matter of fact, many of their horses 
have required more than twelve pounds of oats per day, to 
keep in serviceable condition. The short-legged, short-coupled 
horse of from fifteen to fifteen-two hands, has proven the most 
serviceable. 

The British cavalry have found the American horses gener- 
ally satisfactory. Although lacking breeding, they are said to 
be easy to keep, have fair mouths, and are generally useful for 
service on the western front in France. 

As an alternative forage ration, maize, barley, bran, lin- 
seed, oatmeal, malt, and chaff, is issued at times on a basis 
published in a memorandum from headquarters. Oats is nearly 
always crushed before feeding. Straw is no longer issued as 
bedding—sawdust, sand, shavings, heather bracken, wheat- 
hulls, and peat-moss being used as substitutes. Most of these 
are unsatisfactory as they afford poor bedding and become foul 
quickly. Peat-moss is probably the most satisfactory, al- 
though said to be hot and to have a tendency to soften the horses 
hoofs. 

The British cavalry feed from three to seven times per day. 
They usually mix a proportion of bran and chaff with the oats, 
and dampen the whole before feeding. 

During field operations or marches near the enemy no led 
horses or packs are permitted to accompany cavalry units. 

No private mounts are permitted to go on foreign service, 
as such. All private mounts are given a valuation and taken 
over by the government as public animals before embarkation. 
This rule does not apply to the mounts of officers serving at 


home. 
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All cavalry horses are clipped—the legs between elbow and 
stifle being usua'ly left unclipped. 

All government animals are branded with the broad arrow, 
placed high up on the near hind quarter, close to the point of 
the hip. Horses condemned (‘‘cast’’), are branded with a 
““C”’ on the near shoulder. 

In war time, animals are given merely a regimental serial 
number and letter, branded on the forefeet. 

Shoeing.—Four different sizes of shoes are used—the lightest 
weighing about seven ounces. The front shoes have four nail 
holes on a side and a toe-clip. The hind shoes have five nail 
holes on a side and two toe-clips. In winter, the shoes are 
tapped for calks. 

Whenever practicable, warm shoeing is used, but the 
shoeing-smiths are all taught cold shoeing, as this method has 
to be used almost entirely on active service. It is said to have 
been a serious problem in the British cavalry, to keep units 
supplied with a sufficient number of shoeing-smiths. 


Transportation.—The regimental first-line transport con- 
sists of :— . 
.7 Limbered G. S. wagons for small-arms ammunition for 
rifles and machine guns. 
3 Limbered G. S. wagons for tools and signaling equip- 
ment. 
1 Limbered G. S. wagon for raft equipment. 
' 1G. 5S. wagon for cooks. 
1 G. S. wagon for baggage. 
1 Maltese cart for medical equipment. 
1 Water-cart. 
12 Pack horses for automatic rifles. 
6 Pack horses for machine gun ammunition. 
6 Pack horses for scouts. 
6 Spare horses. 
15 Bicycles. 
Tools.—Each British cavalry regiment has 18 shovels and 
12 pick-axes, 13 felling axes, 7 hand axes, 12 bill-hooks, 4 hand 
saws, 36 reaping-hooks, 3 folding saws, 3 crowbars, 105 pounds 
of guncotton with primer, 150 sandbags, and 3 mauls. 








THE TACTICAL TRAINING OF CAVALRY ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


BY AN OBSERVER IN FRANCE. 


HE following principles and methods are adhered to 
Ps in the training of cavalry units and great latitude 
is allowed to commanding officers in the application of these 
principles. All ranks are instructed, that in the event of the 
enemy being driven from their system of trenches, and of 
the cavalry being employed to precede the infantry advance, it 
will be the duty of the cavalry to push on to its objective with 
a maximum of speed and determination, and that casualties 
must be anticipated and toa large extent disregarded. Casu- 
alties can, however, be very largely reduced by good leader- 
ship, good scouting, and by clear and rapid thinking. 

It is impressed on all ranks that a high standard of training 
and efficiency not only tends to victory, but also to victory at a 
much smaller cost; and every man is instructed that by earnestlv 
endeavoring to assimilate and take advantage of what he is 
taught, he not only contributes to the success of any enterprise 
undertaken by the cavalry and thus to the eventual triumph 
of the allied cause, but also, the higher the state of efficiency 
to which he attains the greater chance he possesses of ensur:ng 
his own safety and that of his comrades. 

2. Bounds.—The system of bounds or caterpiller move- 
ment in advancing under fire, must be elastic. The bounds 
of a brigade are communicated to a regimental commander, 
those of a regiment to the leader of the leading squadron, and 


so on. 

The commander of any body is at liberty to, and should in 
many cases, subdivide the bounds, which he is ordered to make, 
into smaller bounds. 
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The object of bounds is to ‘‘punctuate”’ the progress of the 
general advance, to enable commanders to consolidate as far 
as possible the ground which they have ‘‘made good” and to 
prevent small detachments from getting out of hand and 
moving ‘‘in the air.”’ 

Subdivisions of the vanguard should not move by separate 
bounds, but should ‘‘bound”’ with the vanguard, although every 
advantage should be taken of cover and the advance should be 
methodical and made point to point. 

The ‘‘timing’’ of bounds should be taken from the rear, 
the pace of anybody between bounds should, within reasonable 
limits, be taken from the front. Touch between bodies at the 
various bounds is kept from rear to front. Touch between 
individuals or bodies during the progress is kept from front to 
rear. 


3. Advance Guards. 

(a) Reconnaissance: One of the primary duties of an 
advanced guard is reconnaissance. 

Reconnaissance may be effected by force or by stealth. 

The advanced guard reconnaissance should attain their 
object by stealth when possible, but it must be realized that, as 
reconnaissances of this sort have to be effected rapidly, and as 
the reconnoitering bodies are (or should be) closely supported 
by larger formations, they will have little opportunity for slow 
and stealthy movement. 

Their object will generally be attained by ‘‘bumping” 
against the enemy, and by drawing fire. 

Advanced scouts should invariably work in pairs. 

The method of reconnaissance will vary according to 
whether the country is enclosed or open, etc., etc. But the 
main principle should always be kept in mind, viz., that the 
advanced guard reconnaissances should be made with the 
greatest boldness, and that, in the event of the avdanced parties 
being held up, supporting parties should immediately develop 
the whole of their strength to obtain the desired information. 

(b) Protection—The advance guard is responsbile for the 
immediate protection of the main body; 7. e., that the main 
body does not unexpectedly find itself under fire from the enemy 
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in position, and that it is not unexpectedly assailed by the 
enemy. Good and effective reconnaissance will prevent the 
former eventuality, and will also enable the latter to be met 
more effectively. 

When accepting an engagement to check a hostile attack 
upon the head of the main body, the advanced guard should 
immediately develop its entire strength. There is no necessity 
to hold a reserve. 

In the event of an attack being delivered upon the head of 
the advancing force, the advance guard will hold its ground 
regardless of loss. 

With reference to this latter case, the’ employment of 
automatic rifles and machine guns should be carefully studied, 
to ensure cross and oblique fire being brought to bear upon the 
enemy. 

(c) Obviating Delay.—It is a reflection upon an advanced 
guard if the force it is covering is delayed by unimportant 
bodies of troops. 

This must be impressed upon all ranks. In the event of 
the advanced troops being checked by rifle fire, steps must im- 
mediately be taken to ascertain the strength of the enemy, and 
to maneuver him out of position, or to dislodge him by cavalry 
dismounted action; (see later comments upon this) but unless 
the enemy attacks, the commander of an advanced guard 
should not commit himself to any engagement, from which he is 
unable to extricate himself at any moment, without orders from 
his immediate superior. On no account is a dismounted attack 
to be undertaken, unless ordered by an officer not below the rank of a 
regimental commander. 

It should be unnecessary to impress upon any cavalry 


soldier that if the enemy be encountered mounted, he should, - 


without a moment’s hesitation, attack with the sword. 

The greatest care, however, must be taken when the enemy 
is routed, that his is not pursued too far. As a general rule 
the pursuit should not be contirtued beyond the next bound. 

The enemy should not be pursued through woods, villages, 
etc., or past any place suitable for the concealment of a hostile 
ambush. 
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4. Seizing and holding Tactical Points. 


It must always be remembered that cavalry do not hold 
positions ‘‘in depth”’ and although a commander may sometimes 
deem it advisable to hold a small reserve to meet unforseen 
developments, the general principle to be adopted is, that every 
available rifle should be employed in the firing line. 

It is again pointed out that a careful study of the tactics to 
be employed in the use of automatic rifles and machine guns is 
of the highest importance. 


5. Cavalry Fire Action. 


Recent “‘infantry’”’ experiences must not be allowed to divert 
our minds from the true principles of cavalry fire tactics. 

Cavalry fire tactics are indissolubly bound up with mobility 
and maneuver. Rapidity of thought, rapidity of movement, 
rapidity in mounting and dismounting, and rapidity and in- 
tensity of fire, are the essence of cavalry fire action. 

Attacks by cavalry fire action are not made ‘‘in depth.” 

Every available rifle is at once utilized, and if the object 
sought for is not attained, a fresh maneuver should be executed. 

Every cavalryman should: remember that, if a body of 
cavalry becomes committed to a fire action which it is unable 
to break off at any moment, it has failed tactically. 

Fire should, whenever possible, be brought to bear for a 
flank, and should be concentrated, and when possible, conver- 
gent. 

Horses should always be as near as possible to the dis- 
mounted men, and the advance on foot after dismounting 
should be as short as possible. 

It is very desirable to eradicate the prevailing heresy which 
exists and which exaggerates the value of a horse’s life out of all 
proportion to the object to be achieved. 

The dismounted attack is contrary to the spirit of cavalry 
tactics, and should never be undertaken except under the most 
exceptional circumstances. As, for an attack of this sort, 
depth is essential, such an attack undertaken by a body of 
the strength of a dismounted squadron is usually farcical. 
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6. Officers Patrols. 

An officer’s patrol is essentially an independent body. It 
can afford to be eminently ‘“‘selfish,’’ and it has no responsibility 
for the safety of other troops, and can carry out its mission in 
its own way. Its only object is to obtain the desired infor- 
mation. 

It may consist of an officer with a few scouts, and despatch 
riders, or of one or more section, or of a whole troop, according 
to the object to be attained, the nature of the country to be 
reconnoitered, and the proximity of the enemy. 

It should always be as closely supported as possible. 

It should be borne in mind that the men of the patrol are 
merely the body guard of the officer, with a few desptach 
riders in addition. 

In a country traversed by good roads, one or more cyclists 
should proceed with the patrol. 

The commander should bear in mind that it is he who 
should obtain the information, but he should run no unneces- 
sary risks. 

His object to get to the spot where the necessary infor- 
mation can be obtained, to protect himself while he is getting it, 
and to transmit his information to the officer who has de- 
spatched him. 

His patrol is given to him for the above purposes. 

He must take care not to be drawn into enterprises of his 
own, his business is to carry out his instructions and to obtain 
the information required of him, regardless of other movements 
of the enemy which may seem to him of importance. Such 
movements should of course be noted incidentally and reported, 
but must not divert his mind from the main object. 

He is jointly responsible with the officer who despatches the 
patrol that he is furnished with precise, clear and definite instruc- 
tions. Clear instructions mean clear information. 

A patrol leader or advanced guard commander must not 
depart upon his mission before he has extracted the following 
information from his C. O. (even at the risk of offense) : 


1. Information about enemy. 
2. Actual ulterior intention of C. O. 


3. Ifnegative information is required. 
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4. If patrol is to remain in observation after information 
has been gained, or, to rejoin at a specified place. 

5. Degree and extent of warning the commander expects 
to receive. 


When an officer or leader is asked if he understands his 
orders, he should not say ‘‘Yes.’”’ He should say: ‘‘I under- 
stand that: 


1. The enemy is reported to be at 





2. That I am to ascertain his strength and the direction 
in which he is moving. 
3. That you also wish negative information, etc., etc. 


7. Isolated Bodies of the Enemy. 

When the advance is checked by the fire of parties of the 
enemy occupying woods, buildings, or other tactical points, it 
may be safely assumed that either: 

(a). The enemy have been definite y or partially organized 
for the purpose of delaying the advance; or (b) that the enemy 
consist of bodies of troops cut off or left behind unintentionally, 
or of individual stragglers who have collected and established 
themselves on these points, promptly either by fear or trucu- 
lence. 

If the latter (b) is the case, every endeavor must be made 
to dislodge him by maneuver and envelopment, and to prevent 
him from delaying the advance of the force. 

Such parties must not be ‘“‘masked”’ and left behind, nor 
must a definite attack be made upon them except by the order 
of the regimental commander. 

Bold maneuver supported by concentrated fire from 
machine guns and automatic rifles, will in most cases cause 
such bodies either to retire or surrender. 

By reconnaissance to the flank, it can almost immediately 
be ascertained with certainty whether such bodies are merely 
isolated parties, or whether they are portions of a definite 
defensive line. 


8. Dislodging an Organized Rear Guard. 


Upon the rapidity with which such a force can be dis- 
lodged, may depend the success of the enterprise. 
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Effective reconnaissance, especially to the flank, should 
soon ascertain whether the check is caused by a force of this 
description. 

It will be rarely possible that such a force can be dislodged 
without the deployment of a considerable number of men, and 
the employment of artillery. 

While it should be remembered that the smaller number of 
men deployed for the purpose, the better, and the less delay to 
the advance, it should also be borne in mind that to employ 
an insufficient number of men is to court disaster and incal- 
culable delay. 

A squadron can rarely hope to turn out such a force. It 
should confine its action to reconnaissance, the seizure of 
tactical points likely to be of use to the regimental commander, 
and to finding and threatening the enemy’s flank. 

The commander of the advance squadron should endeavor 
to be able to give his regimental commander as detailed a report 
as possible upon the position occupied by the enemy, and upon 
the best method of maneuvering against it. 

To commit himself to a premature engagement or to sus- 
tain a repulse is a grave mistake upon the part of the squadron 
leader, but his reconnaissance and ‘“demonstration”’ should be 
carried out with the greatest boldness and determination. 


9. Masking of Tactical Points. 

In the event of an isolated body of the enemy being found 
in a strong position, evidently determined to “‘fight it out”’ 
well provided with ammunition and possibly supplied with 
machine guns, it may be deemed advisable to ‘‘mask”’ him and 
to proceed past him to the objective. 

Such an operation should not be attempted unless ordered 
by the regimental commander. If ordered it should be carried 
out by enveloping the position, the occupation of tactical points 
commanding the approach to the position, and by rapid bursts 
of fire from the machine guns and automatic rifles of the mask- 
ing force. 

The immediate envelopment of such a position by the ad- 
vance squadron naturally increases the smoothness and rapidity 
with which such an operation when decided upon, can be car- 
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ried out. Such an operation will usually be employed with a 
view to handing over the situation to the advancing infantry 
on their arrival. 


10. Communication of Intelligence. 

The maintenance of communication between detached 
bodies of the main body; the inter-communication between 
detached bodies, and the smooth and rapid transmission of 
intelligence and information; is of the greatest importarice, 
and should be most carefully arranged. Each detached body, 
and every detached individual should know to what extent he 
is responsible for communication and inter-communication, 
and by what methods it is to be affected. No commander 
should proceed on any detachment without a clear under- 
standing upon this subject. 

Messages and reports should be transmitted either by 
signallers or despatch riders according to circumstances. 

When the message has to be sent a distance over three 
miles, or-when the country is difficult to cross, it will usually 
be quicker to send by signal. Under that distance it will be 
quicker to use a despatch rider, unless the signalling station is 
already established and in communication. 

When, however, there is no particular hurry—signallers 
should be used to save horseflesh. 

Important messages should be duplicated, and when 
bodies of the enemy are known or believed to be in the vicinity 
of the ground which must be crossed by the bearer of the mes- 
sage it is often advisable to send a body of men up to the size of 
a troop, to escort the messenger. 

Reports should be written in proper form, the information 
should be tabulated under the headings, Direct, Indirect, Nega- 
live. 

Messages should be as short and concise as possible and 
clearly written; they should always be numbered, dated, timed, 
and signed; and the reference of the map used should always be 
given. 


11. Position of Commanders. 
In conducting such an operation of this kind, as in all 
other tactical operations, the principle should be adhered to, 
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that as few men as possible should be employed upon detached 
duties and as large a body of men as possible should be kept in 
hand. But it must be clearly understood that as soon as a 
definite line of action is decided upon, the whole weight of the 
force should be thrown into the operation with rapidity and 
determination. 

It should also be realized that, as a general principle, no 
operation should be undertaken without personal reconnais- 
sance on the part of the commander, whenever this is possible. 

In order that the above principle may be put rapidly into 
practice, the commander should, as a general rule, ride with the 
most advanced formation of his command, provided that he 
does not expose himself to unnecessary tisk. For example, a 
regimental commander should ride with the main body of 
his advanced squadron, the advanced squadron commander 
should ride with the main body of his advanced troop; the 
advanced troop leader should ride either with, or just behind, 
his advanced section. 

12. Reserve Fire Power. 

The reserve fire power of a mounted body is its machine 
guns and automatic rifles. 

The addition of these to the cavalry has released a far 
larger number of men for maneuver than was previously 
available. 

These machine guns and automatic rifles can usually do 
all the ‘“‘containing’’ that is necessary, and practically all the 
men can be employed for maneuver. 


NoTE.—Roughly, the troop is equivalent to our platoon; 
the squadron is equivalent to our troop; and the regiment is 


equivalent to our squadron. 
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TYPE OF HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY. 


COMPILED BY THE COMMANDANT, MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOL. 


Mayor Hamilton S. Hawkins, 4th Cavalry: 


“THERE is no doubt whatever in my mind that to produce 
the best type of cavalry horse the foundation must 

be based on thoroughbred stock. ‘ 

- I agree thoroughly with Major Tompkins in the views 

expressed in his letter of March 17, 1917, which are some- 

what at variance with, or at least in modification of, his previous - 

statements as quoted in the New York Herald of February 11th. 

The danger of advocating small horses is that our pur- 
chasers may buy ponies instead of horses. Ponies are not 
desirable; small horses are, but at present we must’ select 
our horses from what we can find,. and only two general types 
are available in sufficient numbers. First, the horse of aver- 
age size varying from 15 to 15-3 hands in height and weighing 
from 950 pounds to 1,150 pounds. Second, the small type of 
undersized cow-ponies, Mexican poines or similar animals. 
In conformation both types vary from excellent to poor. It 
would be a great mistake to take the second type. We should 
take the best we can find of the first type. 

No types vary more than thoroughbreds. Many of our 
officers, however proficient, in equitation and horse training, 
are inexperienced in judging and selecting horses, consequently 
many such officers are found riding thoroughbreds because 
they love their qualities but which are unfit for cavalry service. 
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It is not fair to the thoroughbred to select one with long small 
boned legs and greyhound body or what is known as the weedy 
type, and compare him in service with a small, compact, clean 
built, well muscled, stout bodied, nimble footed animals oc- 
casionally found in our ranks, whose breeding is unknown but 
which gives wonderful service. 

If we could get horses of the latter type in sufficient num- 
bers no one would want anything else. 

Neither is it fair to take a thoroughbred of proper confor- 
mation and without giving him a chance to become acclimated 
or to become accustomed to the rough conditions of cavalry 
service to compare him in hard service with a good horse, breed- 
ing unknown, but of the type just described and either raised 
in the country where the operations are conducted or having 
been in the service accustomed to the bad conditions for a long 
time. Give the proper kind of thoroughbred a chance to be- 
come hardened to these conditions and no better horse exists. 
Many of the small, compact horses admired in the service 
would if their breeding could be known, be found to spring 
from thoroughbred stock. The best and hardest cow-ponies 
were produced by ranch owners who kept thoroughbred stal- 
lions of compact type for breeding purposes; yet these very 
animals have been used as a comparison and an argument against 
thoroughbreds. 

There is a type of polo pony (pony only in name) about 15 
hands high and weighing from 1,050 to 1,150 pounds, quite 
frequently found nowadays which is quick and handy, and fast 
for short distances, and good tempered, bold and hardy. It is 
the idea! type for cavalry purposes. Of course we cannot find 
it in sufficient numbers. But the foundation stock from which 
this type is bred will always be found to be thoroughbred if 
it can be traced at all. Such, for example, is the Texas quarter 
horse. 

What should our conclusion be? It is that the best horse 
for cavalry may be produced by selecting thoroughbred stal- 
lions of proper bone and substance and good temper and cross- 
ing them with mares of any breeding but which have good legs, 
good stout bodies, as small in height as comparable with a 
weight of not less that 950 pounds. . 
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Until such horses can be produced we should take the best 
we can get as near 15 hands and 1,000 pounds as possible, not 
exclud ng excellent individuals either smaller or larger; but 
ponies are not desirable. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


1. I favor under 15-2 hands if there is plenty of weight. 
Such horses are better keepers, better weight carriers and require 
less food. 

2. No experience with pure Arabs but believe that it is 
the individual Arab which is always extolled and that most of 
them, if produced in great number, would be too light. At 
any rate we cannot get them. As to the Arab for foundation 
stock I observed Anglo-Arabs in great numbers in the French 
cavalry In my opinion they were wonderful gallopers but 
poor weight carriers and therefore unsuited to modern cavalry 
conditions. They had fine courage which was sometimes mis- 
taken for weight carrying, long marching ability. 

3. I favor the thoroughbred for foundation stock as dis- 
cussed above in this paper, but to give the exact proportion 
would be unwise. Many mares with thoroughbred strain or 
cold blooded could be used for breeding, and other brood 
mares and even stallions produced from them. The exact pro- 
portion of thoroughbred blood would vary from much to little 
but the foundation should remain thoroughbred. 

4. I rode a horse said to be a California thoroughbred, 
during the Filipino Insurrection. He was the best horse under 
some very long, hard conditions in the troop. He was in the 
first lot of American horses ever shipped to the Philippines, 
and in 1907 he was found again over there, having gone through 
unknown experiences, old and mangy but still with head and 
tail up. He was unmistakably a thoroughbred type but just 
how pure was not known. 

I knew another horse, a Kentucky thoroughbred, in ‘‘D”’ 
Troop, 4th Cavalry, received at Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, 
in 1897, and which afterwards served in the Philippines during 
the insurrection. After a year’s hard service, sometimes with 
only half forage, or none except rice or what could be picked 
up, in rain and mud, and blazing sun, sometimes without shoes, 
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where many of the horses played out, this horse ridden without 
change by a trooper came through having rendered as good or 
better service than any other horse in that troop. 

The conditions were not as severe as those in the Mexican 
Punitive Expedition but they were sufficient for comparison. 


Major J. N. Munro, Cavalry (Q. M. Corps): 

1. I favor a horse under, or not exceeding 15 hands 2 
inches. After some twenty years service and observation of 
considerable numbers of troop mounts, both in garrison and 
the field, it has been impressed on me that animals of this height, 
with the corresponding conformation as to bone, lung capacity, 
back, and general proportion give the best service and meet 
service conditions better-than the larger animal. They are 
easier keepers and as a rule better rustlers; they have less 
tendency to spring bone defects. The horses that stand out 
in my memory now as a troop commander, which stood the test 
and were the choice horses of the various troops with which I 
have been connected, the horses that were always selected for 
specially hard extra work, are, nine out of ten, horses under 
15-2 with otherwise good conformation. 

Aside from this there is the consideration of the trooper. 
The cavalry pack is a heavy cumbersome affair the best you can 
do with it; the American trooper, is, as a rule, a medium sized 
man rather inclined to be small than large. To lift this pack 
or even the unpacked saddle and place it properly on the back 
of an animal that exceeds 15-2 is no easy matter even with 
nothing to interfere with the operation. To do this quickly 
and easily, in a hurry, or in uncertain light, or under any un- 
favorable circumstances, is hardly possible. Finally to mount 
an animal of this or a greater height and to doit without displace- 
ment of the saddle or with ease to the trooper, is not possible, 
presuming the trooper is of the medium height which prevails 
in our service. Ability to mount hurriedly and properly 
without any slips or waste of time is a most important matter 
in active campaign. 

Personally I consider 15-1 an ideal height for cavalry 
service. 
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2. I have had no experience with Arabs. 


3. I favor a cross bred horse for our service, simply be- 
cause the type which I consider best is not common to any well 
recognized breed. If we adopt a type and then scientifically 
try to produce it, eventually we should be able to establish 
the type asa breed. But this is a matter of years and I under- 
stand that what is desired is the type we should select from the 
material available. I favor, in case of the thoroughbred, from 
a quarter to a half breed. This contingent on the type being 
correct, not the mere fact that the animal has thoroughbred 
blood in him. To buy service horses simply because they may 
be of this breeding or that, is absurd. If the right type of 
thoroughbred stallion can be found, and he can be, and he is 
mated with mares of the proper conformation, cold blooded, 
if you please, a considerable percentage of the get should be 
desirable, provided, of course, that the prepotency of the 
stallion is marked. That the thoroughbred blood has many 
desirable qualities which we wish in our cavalry mount is hardly 
questionable. That his use, or rather abuse, especially in our 
own country has given him many faults of conformation and 
temperament which are undesirable, is equally true. I believe 
therefore, that only careful selection of individuals with proper 
mating will give it the proportion of his blood and qualities which 
we wish to introduce in our service mounts. To try and mount 
our cavalry on registered thoroughbreds is, in my opinion, 
neither desirable nor practicable. 

As conditions now stand, in purchasing cavalry horses, I 
would look for type and not concern myself about breed, except 
as a matter of curiosity. 

4. I have had no experience riding thoroughbreds under 
arduous field conditions. 

I thoroughly agree with Major Tompkins in his letter of 
March 17th, to the New York Herald. I believe his statements 
in this letter cover the case of the thoroughbred both fairly 
and fully. Our cavalry horse has no need to be a race horse. 
He should be capable of bursts of speed for a limited distance, 
but this quality does not in any way interfere with the short. 
stocky conformation which I consider desirable. 
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Captain Henry L. Watson, 17th Cavalry: 


1. My preference is for a horse 15-2 or under. Not too 
much under 15-2, as a horse as small as 14 hands is uncom- 
fortable to ride for anyone but a small man. Reasons:—The 
smaller horse is generally more agile, requires less food, per- 
forms less work in carrying himself thus increasing his endur- 
ance, is more easily mounted and is generally a better ‘‘keeper.”’ 
While there are, of course, many good, large horses, the good 
small horse is far easier to find and is far more numerous. The 
small horse, due to his lesser weight, can travel barefoot, when 
it becomes necessary, better than the big horse. 

2. I have owned an Arab stallion for five years and still 
own him. Also I observed a number of others and have con- 
sulted a number of owners of Arabs. My impression of the 
Arab is not as favorable as that of Major Tompkins. I have 
used my little horse under all conditions and in all climates 
from the almost arctic winters of the Yellowstone Park to the 
extremely trying tropical heat of the Panama Canal Zone. He 
has always done excellent work, can carry any load, go any 
distance without fatigue and live on very little food. He can 
also do all of the garrison work such as win ribbons at shows, 
jump four foot fences (have never tried him higher) gallop fast 
- for long distances, drill, etc. My principal and almost only 
objections to the Arab are (a) his size and (b) his disposition. 
(a) Unless specially bred for size, in which case I have been 
authoritatively informed, he loses some of his other excellent 
attributes, the Arab averages less than 14-2 in height. Mine 
is just 14 hands. While a very small horse, built like the Arab, 
will undoubtedly do all that a large one would do as far as 
carrying weight and going long distances is concerned, he is 
very uncomfortable for a tall man to ride for any length of 
time. This discomfort causes his rider to assume improper 
positions in the saddle to relieve himself, which, in turn, causes 
sore backs. This, in itself, is sufficient to condemn the very 
small horse. (b) Most Arab enthusiasts make a great claim as 
to the disposition of their favorites. My own experience, cor- 
roborated by that of other owners and observers of Arabs to 
whom I have talked, has led me to the conclusion that the Arab 
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disposition is not all that it is suposed to be. Unless worked 
very hard all the time, an Arab is “‘crazy.’”’ He is not like a 
thoroughbred that can stand up for several days when neces- 
sary and then go out as calmly as if he had worked all the time. 
While thoroughly kind and gentle, he is not level-headed. Asa 
well known polo player and former owner of many Arabs once 
expressed it to me ‘‘the Arab simply cannot be trained to stop.” 
I have since used this expression in conversation with other 
owners and observers and they have all agreed that it expresses 
very accurately the Arab disposition. 


3. For the enlisted man at the present time, I prefer the 
cold blooded horse. Reasons:—Our soldiers are still, the great 
majority of them, poor riders with rough hands and rough spurs. 
An officer who is an enthusiastic horseman can undoubtedly 
instruct his men in sucha way that they will become good riders, 
but we still have many troop commanders who are very little 
interested in this class of work. Troop commanders change 
frequently: Asa result most of our cavalry soldiers are, as I 
have said, poor riders. Under these conditions they should 
ride insensitive, spiritless animals that can be made to do pretty 
good work in spite of their riders. 

4. I have ridden thoroughbreds under all conditions, and 
have found them satisfactory in every way. The thoroughbred 
is sensitive of course but very, very far from being unduly so. 
He is sensitive to the bit and to the legs, but is not this just 
what we want? Something that will respond promptly to the 
slightest indication. I have found them no more prone to 
disease or injury than any other horse. When they do have to 
go on sick report, their greater vitality and stronger constitu- 
tion insure a more rapid and complete recovery than is the case 
with other horses. My only objection to the thoroughbred, 
and it is a very minor one, is that he is inclined to be a trifle 
too phlegmatic. ‘ 

In the last ten years I have owned and used the following 
breeds of horses: Arab, Thoroughbred, Standardbred, Saddler 
and Bronco. I now also have a two year old Anglo-Arab 
filly which I have not yet hadachancetotryout. Ihavefound 
that the thoroughbred can do anything that any of the others 
can do and do it a little bit better. By this I do not mean that 
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a thoroughbred can pull a sulky along faster than a trotter 
(although I own one that has trotted a mile in harness in slightly 
better than 2:20) or that he can singlefoot, etc., better than the 
gaited saddler. But my experience has been that he excels 
the others in the points for which each is claimed to be superior 
as a cavalry horse, to all other breeds. I have found him of 
better disposition and greater endurance than the Arab, more 
level headed than the trotter, a better road horse than the sad- 
dler, tougher than the bronco and requiring as little care. For 
an officer’s mount I unreservedly recommend the thorough- 
bred. 

In considering thoroughbreds, I do not mean the tall, 
slab-sided, spindly-legged sprinter that is nearly always men- 
tioned as the typical thoroughbred by his opponents. At 
present I own one 15-3 that weighs 1,200 pounds; another 
15-11% close to 1,100 pounds. There is nothing weedy about 
either of these. This is the type that officers should own and 
they can be easily purchased almost anywhere if the buyer 
will go slow and not buy the first pretty horse he sees just be- 
cause he is pretty. Mine come from various parts of the coun- 
try from California to Kentucky. 

As examples of the disposition of the thoroughbred: Of 
those that I now own I have raced two. I also use these two 
for all military work and for polo, and have frequently played 
them comfortably in the snaffle the day after a race. How 
many Arabs would put up that kind of a performance? 

Recently I was riding one of my mares along side of a road. 
In some manner she got her hind legs badly tangled in loose 
barbed wire. By the time I realized what was wrong and had 
dismounted, her legs were bleeding in several places. She 
stood perfectly still while I removed the wire, in spite of the 
extra pricks she received during the operation. I did not even 
have to hold the reins. How many horses of any other breed 
would have done that? It has been said that, on the road, the 
thoroughbred is a stumbler. This is true; but he doesn’t 
fall and in rough going he doesn’t even stumble. The slight 
inconvenience of an occasional stumble on a smooth road is a 
very minor matter. 
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With regard to toughness and ability to take care of him- 
self, I have found that the thoroughbred has no equal. Except 
that in garrison I make my horses as comfortab e as possible 
‘ and try to keep them cleaner and better trimmed than the troop 
horses, I have always treated them more or less as I would a 
bronco. On hunting trips, etc., I turn them loose at camp. and 
let them rustle for themselves. They have always stayed near 
at hand and have always kept well and they have been out 
when the temperature was well below zero and the ground 
covered with snow, so that they had to dig for whatever they 
got to eat. 

My thoroughbreds are not at all unusual specimens of 
their breed. They are simply good individuals such as any 
officer can afford to buy. The highest price I have ever paid 
for one was $225. I have owned or ridden too many of them 
to think that my purchases have been simply lucky. I believe 
that the excellence of the animals is due to the breed. 

There are, of course, high-strung, nervous, excitable and 
bad-tempered thoroughbreds as there are such among every 
breed and species of animals; but why judge the thoroughbred 
by these inferior specimens? It is like forming an unchangeable 
opinion of the army from observation of a few drunkens oldiers. 

I have written somewhat more than I had intended but, 
before finishing, I should like to make it plain that I have not 
intended to convey the impression that I dislike the Arab. He 
is truly an excellent and a wonderful animal. However, I 
consider him inferior to a good thoroughbred. The thorough- 
bred is his only superior. 

My vote for the cavalry horse, then, is for the cold blooded 
animal in ranks at the present time and under present cir- 
cumstances. Later, perhaps, our men will ride better. Then 
give them the thoroughbred. For the officer, the thoroughbred 
at any and all times. 


Captain I. P. Switt, Cavalry: 


1. Among active horses having the conformation suitable 
for cavalry purposes, I prefer, for personal use, the one over 
151% hands to the smaller horse. The average height of suit- 
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able horses is between 15-1 and 15-2; consequently, for the 
sum paid by the government, more can be gotten below 15% 
than above that height. The Board recently appointed by the 
Commandant to select a cavalry type, selected thirteen horses 
from among 427. Two of these are 1514; three above and eight 
below that height. Generally speaking, horses that are above 
15-3, when purchased, active and of suitable conformation, 
are prohibitive in price; and those below 15 hands so very 
exceptional that I think the minimum might well be kept at 15. 

2. My experience with the Arab has been very limited, 
consisting entirely of riding three of those loaned by Mr. Spencer 
Borden to the Norwich University. My impressions were very 
favorable. These horses are the best mannered stallions I 
have ever seen. They are horses of substance, endurance, and 
have perfect gaits. I was particularly impressed by the strength 
of their hocks and fore legs. 

3. In Germany, all improved light breeds of horses, ex- 
cept the thoroughbred, are called, ‘‘High Quality Half-breds.”’ 
These breeds, including the thoroughbred, are called warm 
or hot-blooded horses, in contrast with draft breeds, which are 
called ‘‘cold blooded.”” This also is the acceptance of the term 
‘‘half-bred,” in France, England, Ireland and Austria. Accept- 
ing this definition, I am of the opinion that the cold blooded 
horse has no place in the cavalry; that the average thorough- 
bred is unsuitable; and that the ‘‘half-bred”’ from 14 to % 
thoroughbred is the most suitable. 


REASONS. 


1. Cold blooded or draft breeds, including the Percheron, 
which is included among the warm-blooded breeds (referred to 
usually as one of the coarse thoroughbred crosses) are unsuitable 
for cavalry purposes and they are unsuitable as sires of cavalry 
horses; yet they are becoming more and more numerous as 
sires of this country’s horses, because their get throw weight into 
the collar; and this has recently become the only consideration 
in agricultural districts. These breeds are unsuitable because 
they are the result of a system of breeding for size and looks 
rather than one based upon performance. Their ancestors have 
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done nothing to develop courage, stamina, and endurance; nor 
have the sires and dams been selected with that end in view. 
The early maturity and early decay of the cold blooded horse is 
to be expected as a natural result of a system of breeding for 
show without testing capability. The slow work required of 
the cold blooded horse has developed in him a large foot of 
soft texture incapable of the resistance essential in the foot of a 
cavalry horse. It has developed a large cannon but spongy 
and containing a large marrow cavity. These breeds are heavy 
trotters and very poor gallopers. Physical development is 
limited by the extent to which the heart and lungs can be 
developed; this in itself should eliminate the draft type from 
consideration as cavalry mounts; or as sires or dams of cavalry 
mounts, irrespective of the type of horse to which either may be 
bred. These of all breeds are the least suitable to create in a 
‘‘half-bred”’ strong firm fore legs considered so important in the 
cavalry horse. Mr. McCampbell, Secretary of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, is considered an authority on horse 
breeding. He has done more than any one other individual 
in this section of the country to improve the breed of horses 
by being instrumental in the enacting of State laws requiring 
unsound stallions to be registered as such. Last year Mr. 
McCampbell made the following statement after inspecting all 
horses at the Mounted Service School, ‘‘you have some fine 
looking horses, and they perform well but from the farmers’ 
standpoint there isn’t one that has any commercial value. We 
bring our students here each year so they will understand what 
is used in the cavalry and artillery. They are all going to be 
farmers; and will probably raise horses to a. limited extent; 
but when they breed their mares they will hope to get more 
weight than any of these can throw into the collar; the farmer 
no longer wants a driving horse or a horse to ride. Your horses 
are all right for your purposes but they are of little value on 
the farm. We teach our students to raise large draft animals; 
but we show them these so they will know what is wanted in the 
army.” His views were rather disheartening; but I told him 
some large horses were admirable for both cavalry and light 
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artillery which would answer his purposes also. The following 
were shown to him as examples: 


NAME. WEIGHT. 
Tommy Ropserte.............1,170 Ibs. 
BROWNIE. ....cssccccoscsssssce-..... 170 Ibs. 
McCLurRE ee ie 
CHISWELL ...1,200 Ibs. 
Bat AVERILL ....1,180 Ibs. 


These horses were all in fine condition. If fat they could 
easily carry fifty pounds more a piece. Mr. McCampbell said 
none of these according to the teachings of the Agricultural 
College had value as farm animals. 


2. The thoroughbred is unsuitable for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Two year old races, short distance races, and breed- 
ing for size has in the last sixty years produced a horse whose 
galloping capability has been more developed than the less 
developed fundament can stand. The flyer, almost to the 
exclusion of the stayer, is being raised; and it is the qualities 
possessed by the latter, not the former, which is desirable in 
the cavalry horse. 

(b) The thoroughbred is too highly developed to do well 
under exposure to severe weather; because past generations 
have been stabled, blanketted and in other respects free from 
such exposure; thus reducing the resistance of the thorough- 
bred, to inclement weather. 

(c) The thoroughbred has for generations been given the 
cleanest and best forage; and does not do well on dirty or poor 
food and water. 

(d) Bruce Lowe has made a very exhaustive study of the 
English thoroughbred; and, in England, he is considered an 
authority on the subject. He recommends, ‘‘a complete out 
cross, and the only source from which this can be derived is 
the Arab. By using the latter there are several distinct ad- 
vantages to be gained, amongst which density of bone, good 
feet, admirable temper, sound constitution, and freedom from 
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roaring are not the least. This experiment has been tried with 
most satisfactory results in Australia.” 


3. I advocate the half-bred because: 

(a) In France the Demi-sang is considered admirable for 
cavalry purposes. 

(b) According to Von Oettingen, director of the Royal 
Stud of Trakehnan, it is considered the most satisfactory in 
Germany. 

(c) Because Austria has used nothing but the English 
thoroughbred as sires of cavalry horses since 1785. 

(d) Because the Irish Hunter (a half-bred) is referred to 
by so many authors as the typical cavalry horse. 

(e) For almost three years the cavalry of the Southern 
Confederacy was superior to that of the North, and until the 
outbreak of the war, Southerners had used nothing but thor- 
oughbreds as sires for all purposes. 

(f) The Standard-bred (a half-bred) has many advocates. 


IV. The half-bred which I consider most suitable could be 
gotten by using as sires stallions that are good performers and 
docile; having quality, substance and endurance; either Eng- 
lish thoroughbred of half-Arab and half-English thoroughbred. 
The selection of mares should be based upon performance tests: 
the standard bred mare would be excellent. The best individ- 
uals from this cross should also be used in the stud. 


4. I have answered the questions contained in the note 
from the Commandant, but wish to add a few remarks which 
have been suggested by the following statements made by 
Major Tompkins: 

(a) Major Tompkins says ‘‘The cavalry does not want a 
galloping horse,’’ yet he is most enthusiastic over the Arab 
which is a typical galloper. 

(b) ‘‘Sysonby and Eclipse were put in the stud at four 
years of age, because they were too blemished to race any 
more.”’ I beg to offer the following in contradiction: 

1. Eclipse born April 1, 1764. 

2. Eclipse’s first race at Epsom, May 3, 1769. 
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3. Eclipse ran his last race at New Market, in October, 
1770. 

4. According to Turk records in this his last race he 
‘walked over the course”’ as he did in most of his races; having 
distanced this field. 

5. Retired to the stud in 1770 because no horse was able 
to run against him. 

6. Eclipse died of colic February 27, 1789. 


Captain Adna R. Chaffee, Cavalry: 

1. I like size in service horses. I have always believed 
that a good big horse was better than a good little horse. It 
seems to me that the choice in this respect is a matter of 
proportion. The weight of a 250 lb. pack is a much smaller 
proportion of the whole, when borne by a 1,050 pound horse, 
than when borne by a 900 pound horse. The fact remains, 
however, in horse breeding that as the size increases the pro- 
portionate number of good horses decreases rapidly. 

I believe that our requirements for officers’ horses, at pres- 
ent, are right in demanding most of us, who are over five feet 
eight inches to ride horses 15-2 or over. For the troop horse 
and the smaller officer I would want nothing under 15 hands. 

Major Tompkins’ statement that “‘a horse low on his legs 
eats faster and in more comfort than a tall rangy animal,” 
is true. But it is a matter of conformation. A big horse of 
proper conformation has no more trouble in eating than a 
little horse of proper conformation. The big horse needs more 
and he eats more, and if he can get it, in proportion to his 
size, he is worth more. 

2. Irodea great many Arabs and Anglo-Arabs at Saumur. 
Very few were pure bred Arabs. They were mostly the Arab 
crossed on the cold blooded horse or crossed with the thorough- 
bred or half-bred. I have never owned any horse with Arab 
blood in him. These horses were of good average conforma- 
tion, active, docile though nervous as a whole, and they were 
said to be very hardy in the field. French officers liked them 
for their particular branches, the Huzzars and Chasseurs, 
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which are “‘light”’ cavalry and which our cavalry is not. Asa 
type of cavalry horse for small men and light packs my im- 
pression of them was on the whole, favorable. 

I don’t believe there is enough Arab stock ‘n this country 
to make any ndentation on our type of cavalry horse in fifty 
years. I have two Arabs in my mount here and both are poor 
horses. 

3. As horses go in the United States now, give me a half- 
bred horse for the cavalry. He needs the thoroughbred to 
give him energy, conformation, saddle type, and gallop. The 
half of cold blood will give him substance, rusticity, and keep 
him plenty low to the ground. 

The field requirements for a British cavalry division now 
are ability ‘‘to march forty miles a day or 150 miles in a week, 
full pack, and to gallop two miles, full pack.” No native 
Mexican pony under 14 hands can do it and keep up with the 
procession. All of their instructions as to tactical handling 
are for small bodies to stay mounted and fight mounted when- 
ever there is a chance, and they have had recently plenty of 
chances in groups up to the size of our squadron. Anything 
larger than that expects to use its horses for rapid maneuvering 
mainly for dismounted fight or-in bodies to the size of our regi- 
ment, a combination of mounted and dismounted fighting. 

Cavalry which can do this work can do the Mexican type 
of work. And the reverse is not the case. i 


4. I was not in Mexico, but I have had a little experience 
with service riding under hard conditions. I have always 
ridden thoroughbred horses myself. My horses have never 
been tired on marches when a number of horses have dropped 
from exhaustion and have either been killed or left behind to © 
recover as best they could. They have kept their condition in 
the field as well as the best of the troop horses. In my opinion 
a good thoroughbred is better for the officer than a good horse 
of any other breed. The whole matter lies in getting the 
good one. There are plenty of them to be had for a little , 
money. I have no more use for the leggy, weedy type of thor- 
oughbred than I have for a poor type of any other horse. 
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I have a certain amount of pride in being a cavalry officer, 
call it vanity even, but I think I’d lose a lot of it riding a 14 
hand Mexican pony at the head of my outfit! 

At present I have a four year old thoroughbred horse 16 
hands and a half an inch, eight inches around the cannon, weight 
about 1,100, decently ribbed and let down in his flank, that I 
believe will carry me a lot further than the same horse at 15 
hands. Far enough and fast enough to have staid up with any 
column in Mexico. 

As breeding stock I consider that the thoroughbred should 
be absolutely the dominant blood in any breeding to cavalry 
type in this country today. Take any horse large or small, 
of breeding ‘‘unknown”’ that you consider a good cavalry 
type and that has shown by performance that he is a good 
cavalry horse, and if it were possible to trace back his an- 
cestors for two or three generations you would probably 
find that somebody had slipped a thoroughbred sire into his 
family tree. 


Major George Vidmer, 8th Cavalry: 

1. I favor a horse not over 15% hands. First, there are 
more perfect small horses than large ones, second, the small 
horse is a better ‘‘feeder’’ than the large one. He will rustle 
his food at halts as a rule. In broken country he can get his 
hocks under him with less exertion, and at the end of the march 
is less exhausted than the.tall horse. There is less motion, 
therefore, less work done. He is easier to saddle, easier to 
mount, and from which to dismount. 

Since 1912 I have used every opportunity to observe the 
work done and the effort required, and I believe that these 
observations lead me to the above conclusions. The tall in- 
fantryman is of no greater value than the short compact one. 
It is more work for the tall one to lift his pack, it requires more 
exertion for the tall one to go through his daily duties than the 
short one, and in my opinion there is but little difference be- 
tween the horse and the man. 

2. I have owned Scimitar, about five-sixths Arab since 


a. 


November, 1911. He is a very light feeder, rarely exceeding 
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eight pounds of grain per day. For many months he was fed 
only six pounds per day, and was kept in excellent condition. 
He is a great rustler, always eating from the moment he halts. 
He has missed but six days in the five and one-half years that 
-I have owned him, and then from a nail prick in the foot. I 
have used him for every kind of work, have never babied him 
in any way, and have made a service horse out of him. He has 
never failed to respond in every way to my needs. He is the 
most satisfactory horse I have ever owned. I believe him to be 
a most excellent type. 

3. I believe that if there could be procured good types of 
thoroughbred sires; short coupled, low to the ground, full 
barrelled, non-nervous, that they would be most excellent to 
breed to selected mares of approved conformation. I believe 
from my short and very limited observation that I rather 
lean to the half-breeds. Too many of our officers look to the 
pedigree for records. These are not necessary, unless combined 
with conformation. Half-breed stallion colts should be cas- 
trated, and under no circumstances allowed to reproduce. It 
is the reason for the mongrels we get. One side must be pure 
(preferably the sire) to get something better than the under- 
bred side. ; 

4. In 1912 I retired a thoroughbred at the age of twenty- 
two years. He was excellent, although a bit straight in front. 
Toward his later days I did but little jumping. Asan officer’s 
charger he was very good. Handsome, tractible, and perfectly . 
at home with troops in the field. Could be turned loose upon 
arrival in camp, would feed near camp, and took excellent care 
of himself. He was, however, born at a cavalry post and was 
never treated other than other mounts. He was of the heavy 
type, full barrelled, full muscled, and about 151% hands high. 
I used him for all the duties performed by me from ’98 to 1912. 
In Cuba twice, the remainder of the time in the United States, 
Arizona, Montana, Georgia, Vermont, Florida, Texas, a great 
variety of climates. 

In conclusion, let me give you some of my observations: 
A great many of us are very prone to give our opinions, based 
on no observation of any length of time or number of subjects. 
We believe something because it occurs to us at the moment. 
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Facts and statistics are at hand on the subject of small horses. 
They are the oniy method to prove the right and wrong horse 
for cavalry service. 

I wish I could put into every cavalry officers’ hands, Gen- 
eral Roberts’ report on the type of horse found to deliver the 
goods in South Africa during the Boer War. Also I would like 
to give them ‘‘Small Horse in Warfare,’”’ by Sir Walter Gilbey 
Bart. This letter is a compilation of experiences and facts, not 
ideas or beliefs founded for the moment. In fact the latter 
is very free from opinions. 

I am not a crank on any breed of horse. If we could get 
the farmer or horsebreeder to understand that to breed any two 
part-bloods (if I can make myself understood) is a crime, and 
that what he gets is very problematical, we would gradually 
improve our horses in every type. Oneside must be pure. The 
reason I am so strong to castrate all stallion colts, not pure breeds 
is because it is harder to regulate their being allowed to repro- 
duce, than the fillies. 

I am enthusiastic about the Arab. For endurance, light 
feeding, genuine nerve, I have never seen his equal. I am no 
easy rider, and with all I have given my horse to do, I-have yet 
to feel that he has lost for even the moment, a spark of his 
wonderful vitality. 

If you take the thoroughbred and turn him out on the 
range he will revert very quickly to his ancestral] Arab type. 

I believe that it is almost universally conceeded that the 
Arab, more than any other type, puts his mark on his get. 


Captain Gordon Johnston, Cavalry: 


1. I favor 15 to 15% hands for the height of the service 
mount. My reasons are that personal observation of cavalry 
horses under severe tests has shown that horses of this height 
and proper conformation maintain their condition, strength 
and energy longer than the larger animals. In the second place 
a great many more horses of the right type are found at reason- 
able prices of this height than of the larger size. They also re- 
quire less forage and being lighter in weight, do not pound them- 
selves to pieces on the hard roads. 
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2. Have had no practical experience with the Arab-horse. 


3. I care more for type than for the proportion of thor- 
oughbred blood but am convinced that the type I like cannot 
be produced without a strong proportion of this blood. With- 
out this blood I do not believe that the courage, texture of 
bone and muscle, energy, fine joints, firm attachment of liga- 
ments and smooth, low action can be secured. Also the thor- 
oughbred or strong cross of this blood inherit powerful back 
muscles and an instinctive ability to use them. There is no 
doubt in my own mind but that the thoroughbred has greater 
intelligence is more receptive and has a more retentive memory 
than other breeds. 


4. I have ridden thoroughbred horses under arduous 
field conditions, and found that those which had not been on 
the track as two year old colts and had not been over-pampered 
while young, could march with any Sorses and compare more 
than favorably with them in stamina and ability to do hard 
work on short rations. 

If Major Tompkins will visit the stable of any of our crack 
polo players, he will find a type of thoroughbred horse entirely | 
different from the animal described by him as such. He will 
find them short on the leg, with big middle pieces showing lots 
of forage room as well as lung capacity, well ribbed up and 
supplied throughout with tremendous muscular development. 
I saw many such horses at the finals of the open championship 
at Ranelagh, and from all accounts from the other side they 
proved to be the best officers mounts for field service. I con- 
fess that this has influenced me very largely and confirmed the 
views already formed. 

The Arab has proved himself a wonderful little horse and 
my admiration for his appearance and his performances is un- 
bounded, but I do not think that a comparison between the 
best of the Arabs and the worst of the thoroughbreds is sports- 
manlike. 

For the reason expressed above, I must confess that I have 
seen very few good thoroughbreds in the service. Those of good 
conformation were often of bad disposition or the reverse. 
The happy combination is rare in the service. Where such an 
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animal is found, the owner would not consider any other breed 
or type as comparable. 


Major Casper H. Conrad, 8th Cavalry: 


I have only a few minutes to jot down my ideas, and I trust 
you will pardon the roughness. I have probably studied the 
question as much as Major Tompkins, and while I have origi- 
nated nothing in this line, I gave material help to the start of 
government breeding in this country. 

The whole subject of cavalry horses has been given the 
best effort and thought of many great soldiers and horsemen, 
and those with the greatest experience in breeding and in war, 
have all come to the same conclusions. Here are my ideas on 
your questions: 

1. The best size for a cavalry horse is somewhere between 
15-1 and 15-3 hands, because the greater number of horses of 
the proper kind, fall in this class. This height or class will 
include the horse of average height, or the average of the species. 
The average animal is usually the best of the species. Take 
man: The average man about 5 feet, 6 inches, in height is 
usually better than the dwarf or the giant. He can withstand 
more hardships and disease than either of the extremes and is 
nature’s efforts to produce the mean, and something strong and 
vigorous, capable of: producing its like. 

To return to the horse: There have been a few wonderful 
small horses and a few exceptional big horses, but the great class 
of wonderful horses has been the medium sized one (I am talk- 
ing only of horses for saddle or cross-country purposes, including 
racing, hunting, jumping). 

2. My knowledge of the Arab has been as an observer only. 
We must remember that there are but few Arabs in this coun- 
try, and that they have been selected with the greatest care and 
at great expense by a few enthusiasts. While not necessarily 
the best of the Arabs, they are not the worst, nor are they the 
average. Nor will their owners breed them except to the best. 
Had the same care been exercised in selecting and breeding the 
thoroughbred, what might we now have? 
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The natural beauty of the Arab (selected ones), and their 
dispositions, excite admiration. But what have even the best 
Arabs in this country done? Arab owners become enthusiasts 
first and then fanatics; and if they are not careful often become 
unfair and abusive in drawing comparisons and are prone to 
exaggerate. 

3. For the cavalry officers and men, I recommend a half- 
bred, 2. e., one-half to fifteen-sixteenths thoroughbred blood. 
A half-bred is defined as any horse with more than fifty per 
cent. thoroughbred blood and short of full thoroughbred. 
An unregistered thoroughbred goes in the half-bred class. 

4. I have never ridden a thoroughbred under conditions 
like those in Mexico, with General Pershing’s expedition, but I 
have given them a hard test. 

There is nothing with more endurance or heart than the 
best type of thoroughbred. But he is expensive, and too few 
officers own this type except by accident. 

Government breeding as now under way, will enable any 
and all officers to own one of the best half-breds for about $150. 
Eight hundred government bred colts will be presented for in- 
spection as three-year-olds this year. Last year, there were 
twenty-two hundred services. 

Now for Major Tompkins’ Arab. I feel confident that he 
would feel badly if his Arab were classed as an ordinary Arab. 
I have talked with him about this horse since his trip to Parral. 
I feel sure he considers his horse a wonder among Arabs. Has 
he seen fit or been able to see what a wonder among thorough- 
breds could have done on the road to Parral? You know that 
most officers are not judges of horses, and that many will buy 
any horse when they learn he is thoroughbred; and but few 
have the opportunity or money to buy anything but the slow 
youngsters from the track. 

The mere fact that they can buy them in itself is proof 
that they have bought a horse that is not even the average in 
his class. Certainly, not for speed, for which he was bred; and 
almost as certainly, not in conformation, defects in which have 
probably caused his failure. The comparison is most unfair. 


4. Others in Mexico with Major Tompkins are not so full 
of praise for his horse. I have been told that no horses with the 
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cavalry in Mexico could stand the racket, except a few troop 
horses that happened to do it. 

It is also said that Major Tompkins’ Arab was not ridden 
all the time; that he did not carry a heavy load; and that 
several men were rustling for this horse all the time, and that 
he had the best food they could get and as much as they could 
get. j 

I consider that any one man’s opinion, which is at variance 
with the opinion of many great horsemen and soldiers and 
breeders, is not worth considering. And it is unfortunate that 
so much consideration should be given such an opinion by the 
press. All the great countries of Europe, have come to the 
same conclusion, as to the thoroughbred sire. France has many 
Anglo-Arab horses in its cavalry, but as far as I can learn they 
are not considered the best. 


Captain William H. Cloptin, Cavalry: 

1. A horse not over 15-2 is preferred for the cavalry ser- 
vice and if the animal is well knit, sturdy and a weight carrier 
he could have a minimum height of 14-3. 

Height being largely a matter of withers it is difficult to 
set any given standard, but within the above limits, a horse 
with average withers, of good bone and conformation, I believe 
is the best suited for our cavalry. There are horses that come 
within those limits of heighth that are not suited. 

A chunk that has free action may not be as fast for short 
distances as a larger rangier animal, but he will prove to be 
the better horse for day in and day out work, will carry his 
rider with less fatigue and more comfort and stay in better 
shape longer when put to the test than the larger horse. 

I also favor limiting the cavalry horse to 15-2 on account 
of saddling. We have all seen a man trying to hoist a packed 
saddle on some of these tall horses and have observed that he 
is generally satisfied if he even gets it there, much less settled 
smoothly in place and balanced. We complain of sore backs, 
but these must be expected where we put everything on the 
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saddle but the rifle and saber, before we put the saddle on the 
horse. The lower the horse is to the ground, the better the 
trooper will manage the equipment. 

2. The only Arab I have seen in the service is the one of 
Major Tompkins. As an individual I admire this horse very 
much and believe he is all Major Tompkins claims for him. I 
am not willing to concede that the Arab as an individual type 
is the particular horse we want. 

3. As to the proportion of thoroughbred blood,—this is a 
difficult question to answer. I have seen what I considered, 
excellent cavalry horses in all the classes you mention. If 
I have formed any definite idea, I favor a cross containing 
about one-half thoroughbred. This cross however depends 
largely on what the other half may be. In our work at the 
Fort Reno Remount Depot and last summer in purchasing 
horses I have tried to catalogue in my mind the various crosses 
- and interminglings of blood, producing the grades we have 
presented for inspection. 

At Oklahoma City the standard and draft type predomi- 
nated, crosses being Percheron with cold blood and standard 
marés, and standard sires to cold blooded mares, and mares 
with some draft in them. The average number of rejections 
in these classes averaged roughly about sixty per cent, confor- 
mation being the principal objection. Narrow chests, high 
withers, shad bellies; long backs showing in those where the 
standard blood was dominant; amongst the draft crosses dis- 
proportion between bodies and legs. These latter would have 
small bodies with big boney legs, large heads, large feet and no 
activity. The few Missouri horses shown us contained a large 
proportion of saddle bred blood, and were good, but in this 
connection it should be stated that they were selected per- 
sonally by one of the contractors who has been in the business 
for a long time and knows pretty well what we like and do not 
like. As a whole though the Missouri horse where he is free 
from draft blood compares favorably with other horses that we 
consider suitable. 

At Fort Worth we found the range type with crosses of 
standard and saddle blood, and a few with thoroughbred traces, 
but all from animals which have been used for saddle purposes 
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or light driving. In most cases there was plenty of activity. 
The principal defects being in bone, too light for hard work, and 
-not up to specified height. 

In my opinion it is useless to try and select any given breed 
of horse as the one best suited for our purpose, we will have to 
breed him ourselves. I do believe that the service at large has 
pretty good ideas of the specimen of the horse they want and 
that good individuals, on which a majority will agree, can be 
found in all breeds and crosses. With an approved type as a 
starting point, it is my opinion, that, we should undertake to 
develop those features we want by special breeding, selective 
breeding, which will give us the type. By selecting good types 
without regard to blood lines, and constantly breeding to this 
type we can in time perhaps 50 to 100 years, establish a line 
known as the army horse. 

Unfortunately the actual breeding of horses in the army has 
not been encouraged. Mares have never formed a prominent 
nent part of the mounts, and few stallions have been owned by 
officers that have proven fit which might be used for breeding 
purposes. In fact some commanding officers have declined to 
certify a mare in foal as a suitable mount, during the period 
of gestation. The result is we would have to start largely by 
guess work in any effort to bring a breeding experiment to an 
actual fact, but the start should be made. Many. m stakes 
will follow but with the present out ook for suitable horses it will 
pay to get such a movement under way as early as possible. 

For five years I have been riding a mare which I had at the 
Mounted Service School, as my training colt. She is one of the 
‘“‘d'iamond”’ stock from Cheyene, Wyo., and is a cross of cold 
and thoroughbred blood. She is 15-21%, good conformation, 
docile, a good rustler and except when severely cut on both front 
legs with barbed wire has never been on sick report. I have 
never given her a long gruelling tryout, but feel certain she will 
stand hard field service as well as any horse. I am now breed- 
ing her to a thoroughbred, Mint, at Minco, Oklahoma, owned 
by Mr. C. B. Campbell. Mint is a fine looking individual and 
a little light in bone but I hope the mare will make up this 
deficiency. Mint was sired by Rock Sand and has a double in- 
fusion of St. Simon. This is an experiment in breeding to type 

and I am anxious to see how it works out. 
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4. I have never ridden a thoroughbred in service. I have 
seen a number of thoroughbreds in the service and with the 
exception of a few have not considered them cavalry types. 
This may be explained from the fact that a good many officers 
have bought them simply because they were thoroughbreds and 
without consideration of suitability. The Jaurez race track 
has furnished some of them, others have come from different 
points, but I have not seen one that in my opinion fills the bill 
for strict cavalry duty. 


Captain Warren W. Whiteside, 10th Cavalry: 


1. I prefer a service horse over 15 hands and under 15 
hands 3inches. A great many horses and ponies under 15 hands 
1 inch are sturdy enough to carry the load and stand the gaff 
of cavalry field service, but few of them have sufficient weight 
to make them effective as a shock weapon in mounted combat. 
I have a half-bred pony sixteen years old that I have ridden for 
thirteen years, I have never seen him tired, even on the fifth 
consecutive day that he had traveled fifty miles carrying over 
200 pounds. I would not care to ride him at the head of a troop 
in a charge however, for he is only 14% hands high. Horses 
over 15 hands 3 inches in height are objected to for the reason 
that it is almost impossible to purchase a satisfactory horse 
over 1534 hands for the amount authorized for the purchase of 
cavalry horses. 

2. Ihave seen quite afew imported Arab stallions and have 
purchased a number of their half-bred colts. I considered both 
the sires and colts too small for practical use as cavalry horses. 
Had these pony stallions been bred to very large, well bred 
mares the offspring may have developed into medium sized 
horses suitable of becoming cavalry horses. This will never be 
a profitable cross however. Persons owning big mares with 
quality will naturally breed them to large thoroughbred or 
standard bred stallions, for colts of this kind will bring good 
prices. 

3. There is a thoroughbred horse at Fort Apache, belong- 
ing to First Lieutenant J. C. F. Tillson, which absolutely corre- 
sponds to my ideal of a cavalry horse. Fifteen and a half 
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hands; eleven hundred pounds; eight and one-eighth inches 
of bone below the knee; seventy-four inches of girth; stout 
back; long sloping shoulder; level headed and amiable in dis- 
position. This horse has wonderful speed and apparently un- 
limited endurance. In spite of the fact that he has been raced 
more than two hundred times from his third to his eighth 
year, he is clean and sound as a horse can be. He has won 
money over in a hundred races and has done a mile in less than 
1:40. This horse can run circles around a charging troop 
without turning a hair. Horses of this kind are, of course, 
rare, and when found a great deal of money is needed to buy 
one of them. At present the only chance we have of getting 
getting high class horses for our service is through the develop- 
ment of the horse breeding plan for the army which is being 
operated in a small way by the Agricultural Department. 
Instead of $25,000 per year, at least $2,500.00 should be ap-, 
propriated. This year our purchasing officers have 500 colts 
bred under government supervision to inspect. This number 
should be ten times as large as it is. No other plan of obtain- 
ing young well bred horses for the army than the one in which 
the government codperates with the farmer and small breeder 
will prove practicable. Strong opposition exists in Congress 
to the governments having anything to do whatever with the 
proposition. This opposition must be over-come, and this is 
the time to do it. 

I have always been convinced that a heavy weight polo 
horse, 15-1, 1,000 pounds, H. B., even tempered, fast and 
handy, was the ideal troop horse. We can get this kind by 
buying them young—a few now, and a great many when Con- 
gress is enlightened. 


First Lieutenant J.C. F. Tillson, Jr., Cavalry: 

1. From 15-1 to 15-3 is my idea of height, because not 
considering ponies, this is the average height. Horses that 
grow taller are liable to be long in the leg and horses that fail 
to reach this height, should have done so had they been healthy 
colts, properly raised. The old saying ‘‘that a good big one 
is better than a good little one,”’ is considered entirely true 
but the good big ones are rare. 
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2. Have observed several Arabs. One a gray stallion, at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, was about, 13-2 or 13-3, and was as slender 
as the most slender thoroughbred. I don’t believe anyone 
ever considered him seriously asa type for cavalry. Two others 
at Fort: Huacguca, Arizona. One a bay stallion about 14-3 
a very showy pony from the knees up. He was tied in below 
the knees and hocks, and had exceedingly high, contracted 
heels. Considering that these were all high-priced animals, 
and that the two mentioned were the best of the lot, the im- 
pression has been most unfavorable. Besides, they are not 
horses; they are ponies. 

3. Every horse should have some warm blood, the more, 
the better. We need good sound, well conformed, up-standing 
horses, with backs built for a saddle. Also we need horses that 
will not quit, and that will jump wide as well as high. The 
latter requirement is blood. Imagine a cold blooded horse 
in the ‘‘Grand National,” or in the four mile cup race at Church- 
hill Downs! Furthermore we need horses with sloping shoulder 
and springy pasterns, to save the legs and save the trooper. 
How many do you find outside of the horses with thorough- 
bred blood in their veins? 

4. Yes, I have made some severe marches on thorough- 
bred horses, which were arduous to say the least. On Thurs- 
day, April 5, 1917, I was ordered to proceed to Springerville, 
Arizona, with four mounted men, two led horses, and pack 
transportation; and to return on Saturday, April 7,1917. The 
distance is 135 miles from Fort Apache to Springerville and re- 
turn. No really hard marching was anticipated, so an old, 
tried marcher (T. B., 15-3, Wt. 1,120, Girth 72 inches, Cannon 
eight inches) was left at home and a thoroughbred, five years 
old, green from the race track, was ridden. Things went along 
nicely until we reached about 8,000 degrees altitude, where 
the marching through snow commenced. All the animals 
commenced to show fatigue except this slender “racing ma- 
chine.’”’ Soon the pack animals commeuced to quit, and when 
we were thirty-six miles from Fort Apache, they ‘quit, so 
completely that we were compelled to camp. Twelve and 
one-half hours were required to make this thirty-six mile 
march. Friday morning we left camp at 5:30 a. M., with 
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the ‘racing machine’ two men riding the led horses of the 
day before, and one Indian scout, whose pony had practi- 
cally ‘‘given up”’ on Thursday, riding the best horse in this 
troop. We returned to camp that night at 9:30 Pp. M., having 
made, at the most conservative estimate seventy miles (not 
being able to travel cn the road on account of snow). On this 
day, thirty miles was through hard-holding snow, in places 
to the horses’ bellies and always to their knees. Forty miles 
was over hard, rocky road, and was made in less than five 
and one-half hours. The racing machine lost a shoe on this 
trip and was ridden fifty-two miles bare on the left front. Of 
the sixteen hours of this day’s work, less than one hour was 
spent in rests. The other fifteen were spent either at fast 
gaits on bad road or in struggling through snow where the 
riders had to walk and lead. On Saturday, the “‘racing ma- 
chine’”’ left camp at about 7:00 a.m. He showed slight tender- 
ness on the bare foot, so was ridden at a walk, where the snow 
was deep or the rocks were bad for the first eleven miles, to a 
ranch where the shoe was tacked on. After that he came home 
at the trot. He was inspected by three officers on his arrival, 
and by two other horsemen. All agreed that the horse looked 
better than when he started from the Post. He made the thirty 
six miles in even six hours. 

Another thoroughbred, mentioned above, has been ridden 
sixty-two miles, climbing 5,000 feet in ten hours, forty miles in 
the mountains and in the mud in five and one-half hours, and 
sixty-two miles in the mountains in nine hours, three and a 
half miles over hilly road (for the doctor) in less than ten min- 
utes. Neither of these horses has ever let me know that he was 
tired or sick. They are good keepers, and are as quiet at 
drill as any horses in the troop. One was a good race horse, 
having run 212 races winning money in 111 of these. Truly, 
he was a racing machine, yet he has caused embarrassment to 
several horsemen when they picked him as a Denmark. 

Both of these horses can eat grass quite rapidly. While 
they may be higher from the ground than the Arab; their 
necks are longer. Also, it is believed that inclination has more 
to do with speed in eating grass, than has length of leg. At 
any rate, taking speed in general, the thoroughbred horse can 
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probably ‘‘put it all over” his pony ancestor the Arab. Still 
it is gratifying to learn that there is one sport at which the 
Arab is fast—eating. How does he compare in this regard to 
the burro? 

Everyone who has been on the border knows what kind 
of stock is left in Mexico. If native ponies kept up on the 
march from Parral, could it have been hard or fast? The Mexi- 
can pony that can trot eight miles an hour without uncomfort- 
ably extending himself is the exception. He and the Arab are 
not gifted with speed at the.gallop, and what suicide it would 
be to ride them in a charge against thoroughbred horses! Also, 
who would care to carry a message over stone walls or stiff 
fences on a pony? The larger the horse, the small look the 
obstacles. 

If the cavalry does not want a galloping horse and does 
want simply pack transportation, try the mule. He has a 
fine record as a pack animal, and you can’t make him gallop. 
Also he is a fine quitter. He is the very reverse of the game 
thoroughbred, therefore we should have him. 

It is consistent to say that the thoroughbred of thirty 
years ago was an ‘‘animal of bone and substance.’ Yet the 
son of that noble animal of only thirty years ago, is today, 
‘blemished in hoofs, bowed in tendons,” etc. Isn’t this decline 
rather rapid for one or at most two generations? 

Is the thoroughbred raised in the United States, so entirely 
different from the thoroughbred of Europe? Isit the wonderful 
pastures of Kentucky that ruin the thoroughbred ‘“‘bred and 
raised in the United States’”’ Isn’t it true that many of the 
horses that are now running in dashes, carry the blood that 
France and Germany and other European countries have paid 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions of dollars, to introduce 
into their studs, for the breeding of cavalry horses? Are these 
great nations all wrong, or are they just trying to spend their 
money for a good-looking horse? We'll all admit there is 
nothing so beautiful as the thoroughbred. It is difficult to 
believe that they are entirely on the wrong track. They are 
surely efficient in the other arts of war. Are the trainers all 
wrong when they say that the difference is one of training? 
Have men like Major Dangerfield, Mr. John E. Madden and 
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numerous others worked hard and with. marvelous ,ability 
for the past “thirty years’’ and more, to change the thorough- 
bred from an ‘‘animal of bone and substance’’ to ‘‘an animal 
of racing machine, blemished in hoofs, etc.” Isn’t it a pity? 

There are no records at Fort Apache to show the reason for 
putting Sysonby and Eclipse in the stud.. However, it it was 
on account of unsoundness, hand’t they already made history? 
If it would have given the world more of their progeny, isn’t 
it a pity. they didn’t go wrong earlier? 

As for the horse ‘‘working on scanty feed,”’ there is an old 
story of the man who gradually decreased his horse’s feed, 
hoping that by a progressive scheme, he might finally dis- 
continue feeding; but just before he cut the feed to nothing, 
the horse ‘‘up and died.”’ It won’t work. You have to feed 
horses, if you work them, and in this country, even if you don’t. 
Many Indian ponies have died on this reservation this spring 
from starvation. Yet only the thoroughbred, I know on this 
range made it through. . 


The description of the cavalry horse: ‘‘Must be quick on 
his feet, etc., sounds like an enthusiast’s description of the 
thoroughbred. ‘‘Due to the avarice of the gamblers that 


breed and raise him.’’ Truly, that is a peculiar description of 
the public-spirited gentleman who breed and raise him and 
who give him to the government, that our cavalry may have 
horses and not mongrels. 

I take the meaning of ‘‘racing machine”’ to be a horse that 
races like a machine. In other words a horse with a head 
level enough to stand training. How frequently we see a 
crazy troop horse, and hear the remark, ‘“‘Oh yes, he was 
trained once for races on field day.’’ Then we go to the race 
track and see a field of twenty two-year-olds walk up to the 
barrier, and get away on their toes to a perfect start, run five 
furlongs, and be pulled down to a walk by a ninety pound boy; 
all in less time than it would take to line up six troop horses on 
field day. Isn’t it a well known fact that the thoroughbred is 
the only horse that can stand the training necessary for the 
runner? Isn’t it also true that he is most beautiful when in 
training? Do his hips get sharp and his belly disappear en- 
tirely, with training? On the other hand, what does the cold 
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blooded horse look like after a few gallops? and doesn’t he lose 
his head and worse, his appetite if you train him? 

‘*Blemished in hoofs, bowed tendons, defective hocks, and 
in many cases a roarer,”’ may be a description of many thor- 
oughbreds, but is this due to the breed or to the test? Ask any 
experienced horseman, what horse has the finest feet, what horse 
has the finest tendons, what horse has the cleanest and best. 
hocks, and the longest wind? Is their any doubt that he can 
answer, authoratively, other than thoroughbred? In describ- 
ing the beautiful legs of a horse, isn’t the saying, “‘legs like a 
race horse,’’ a common one? Is it because so many of them are 
roarers that they are the only horses that can run a distance? 
Is it because of ‘‘weakness of feet”’ that the horse mentioned 
above, traveled barefooted fifty-two miles in snow and mud, 
and over malpais rock and lava, without going lame. 

Let us not knock the noblest and gamest animal that God 
has given man, but let us hope that some day we may have our 
troopers mounted on thoroughbreds or on horses nearly thor- 
oughbred, the same kind that more than once made it possible 
for Confederate leaders to march twice as far and nearly twice 
as fast as their northern pursuers; and made it a joke to those 
who knew, to read that General X is pursuing General Y. 
With the help of the excellent gentlemen, real benefactors to 
their country, who are breeding these noble animals, I hope 
to live to see this day. 


Mayor C. C. Smith, Military Attache at Caracas: 


1. When Captain Juan de Cespedes, commander of 
Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada’s cavalry, went to the plain of 
Bogota in 1538, he had in his detachment some eighty horses, 
mares and stallions. These, with others brought by settlers 
from Spain, immediately after the Conquest, along with other 
domestic live stock, constitute the origin of the horse in Colom- 
bia. A similar bit of history marks the beginning of the equine 
race in other countries of Spanish-America, and these horses 
were what is known as the Spanish Barb, in other words, the 
Arab. 
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2. This horse—I don’t mean his degenerate progeny, the 
bronco or mustang—did for the armor-clad Spaniards in Mexico 
and South America, what he had done in the time of the 
Crusades, and what he still can, and will do if given a fair 
show. It is not a forceful argument to quote pretty or senti- 
mental tales of what the Arab has done or can do. Our purpose 
is to find out which is the best horse for the cavalry, and this 
by convincing facts. 

3. It will be noted in this communication that I start 
off at once in favor of the Arab, with no reference to the cold 
blooded, part thoroughbred, or thoroughbred horse. I have 
owned them all at different times, except the Arab. But two 
of my mounts, if they were not Arabs, had so many of his 
qualities, that they certainly were quite pure descendants of 
that noble race. These two horses were the best I have ever 
owned. One, ‘‘Old Blue’’—will be remembered by the officers 
of the Second Cavalry, stationed at Fort Wingate, N. M., in 
1893-4-5, carried me from Fort Wingate to San Antonio, 
Texas, about 950 miles in twenty-nine days, and then could have 
gone on if necessary. The other is a horse I bought in Bogota, 
Colombia, and brought to Carcacas with me last August. This 
animal, very handsome, with the dish face, small ears, fine large 
eyes, and gazelle-lke legs of the Arab, was one of the most 
intelligent horses I have ever seen—learned to longe and obey 
the commands ‘‘Walk!” and ‘‘Trot!’’ in one lesson, and the 
next day to longe over a hurdle, and I am positive he never had 
any previous instruction. He was also a first class field horse, 
as I took him on some pretty hard trips in the steep and rugged 
Andes in Western Colombia. 

4. As before stated, I have never owned a real Arab, but 
have read considerable about them, have known a few, and have 
developed a predilection for them above all other horses, not 
sentimentally, but as mounts for our cavalry. The intelli- 
gence, docility, endurance and spirit of the Arab is famed in song 
and story; and deservedly so. I remember in April, 1908, 
when stationed at the Presidio, of San Francisco, Mr. Tully (I 
do not remember his first-name or initials, but he is the author 
of ‘‘The Rose of the Rancho”’) and his wife, who had a farm 
at Los Gatos, California, fifty-four miles from the Presidio, rode 
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up one day on their Arab stallions to see me on some horse 
show business. They left their ranch about 6:00 in the morn- 
ing and dismounted in front of my quarters at about 11:30 a. M., 
and their mounts looked to me to be perfectly fresh. At about 
2:00 o'clock that same afternoon they started back to Los 
Gatos. These animals were small, but with perfect confor- 
mation, and could, I have no doubt, do five or six miles an hour 
for ten hours a day, day in and day out for many days. They 
were splendid in disposition, and I should say little if any over 
15 hands high, about 900 pounds in weight, and of a beautiful 
rich sorrel color. 

~ 5. It would be far-fetched to say that ‘“‘Old Blue,” 
mentioned in Par. 3, was an Arab, but his fine physical appear- 
ance, docility, endurance, and spirit, indicated possible descent 
from Arabian sires. This horse was bought by Lieutenant 
Bruce Wallace, Second Cavalry, from the Maxwell ranch, in 
Northern New Mexico, and carried his owner many hundred 
miles, including a march along the Mexican boundary with the 
Boundary Commission. When Lieutenant Wallace was or- 
dered to duty with the National Guard of Montana in 1894, 
he sold the horse to me. This animal was never sick a day, 
to my knowledge, and was in the field a great deal and under 
all conditions, thus proving this worth. He carried me 950 
miles in twenty-nine days, and on the tenth day of this ride 
covered eighty-three miles. He was about 15 hands high, 
weighed about 975 pounds, stocky, will full barrel, and deep 
chest. 


6. The New York Herald, of February 11, 1917, says: 
‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that thoroughbred race horses are 
favored by many army officers, and usually carry off the blue 
ribbons when judged by army officers in the show-ring, Major 
Tompkins is an enthusiastic partisan of the small Arab horse.”’ 
Major Tompkins, from my experience, is right, and the Herald’s 
statement might be answered by saying that we have no horses 
of the Arab type to exhibit at horse shows, and an exhibition at 
a horse show cannot possibly prove the worth of a horse for 
cavalry purposes. 

7. Major Tompkins says of the march to Parral: ‘‘There 
was not a single thoroughbred that was ridden all the time, and 
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to the best of my knowledge and belief, every thoroughbred 
horse in the four columns was on the sick report from time to 
time, and from one cause or another.’’ This is exactly the 
comment I would make on the thoroughbred as compared with 
the Arab, or even with the cold blood of Arab ancestry. He is 
too delicate, there is always something the matter with him. 
I once owned a thoroughbred mare from the Hoggin ranch in 
California, and my recollection is that she never seemed fit for 
the field. The part thoroughbred I believe to be better than 
the thoroughbred for cavalry, but not so good as the Arab or 
part Arab. ‘‘Genessee”’ a horse well known at Fort Leaven- 
worth, owned by Colonel Holbrook, Seventeenth Cavalry, 
later purchased by me, and then sold to Major S. F. Dallam, 
Seventh Cavalry, is a good type for cavalry, but I would not 
give ‘‘Old Blue,”’ or ‘‘George’’ my Bogota horse, for him. 

8. The horses here in Northern South America, though of 
Arabian ancestry, have never had new blood infusions, so they 
cannot be held up as a good cavalry type. They are too small, 
running about 14 hands high. Nevertheless, for their size 
they are wonderful animals, and the way they will carry a 
man over the steep rugged Andes, and into and through the 
tropical valleys is astonishing. Talking recently with Major 
Edward C. Brooks, formerly of our army, but now with the 
American Bank Note Co., in South America, I learned that he 
was a thorough partisan of the horse of this part of the world. 
He contends that no American cavalry horse could stand the 
cold rugged mountain and hot sultry valley work down here, 
while the horse of Colombia or Peru could do any cavalry work 
that would have to be done in the United States. I called the 
Major’s attention to the small size of the horse here, and he 
replied that he could be bred up to more height and weight. 
If this is done, then I am satisfied, we would have a splendid 
cavalry horse—not a pony, and still not a long-shanks like 
the thoroughbred or part thoroughbred. 

9. I know that there are thoroughbreds and thorough- 
breds, some big bony and strong; others ‘‘weedy, small-boned, 
and contracted-barrelled,’’ but the Arab has all the good points 
of them both and one of the bad, provided his small size is not 
considered a bad quality, and why should it be? Just as well 
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argue that a small man is not as good as a big one—and this is 
no argument at all. Strength and endurance should never be 
confounded with size. 

10. Mr. David Buffum in his article, ‘‘The Desert Strain,” 
in the CAVALRY JOURNAL, October, 1916, makes a great plea 
for the Arab. In this article, as in other articles and works on 
the horse, the importance of the Arab is seen from the fact 
that he has been used to improve other breeds in the qualities 
of speed, and endurance. Even the thoroughbred has thus 
been improved by him. Undoubtedly he is the King of Horses. 
' What cavalry officer can read the story of Scham or Godophin’s 
Arabian, and not be a partisan of the Arab—of his pluck, spirit 
and endurance? 

11. Mr. Buffum speaks with authority. He says, refer- 
ring tothe Arab: ‘‘There is a need of a supply of horses, right 
in kind and sufficient in number, for our cavalry. In the 
supplying of this need, if we heed the lessons of the past, we 
must regard quality no less than numbers. To this end the 
Arab points the way, for the simple reason that no other horse 
possesses the required qualities in so high a degree.’’ Also: 
“The chief difficulty in the situation (to a sufficient supply) 
is that the inducements to raise cavalry horses are not sufficiently 
tempting, and farmers will not raise them so long as they can 
make much more money raising heavy draft stock.”’ 

12. Mr. Buffum then goes on to say: ‘‘The Arab wasa 
separate and distinct evolutionary type, superior to, and more 
highly developed, than any other horse in the world long 
before his domestication. And from the time of his domesti- 
cation down to the present he has not only been carefully bred 
but guarded, as no other horse has ever been, from admixture 
with other blood.’”’ He goes on to show that the above distinct 
evolution has developed a horse different, even in the number of 
bones, from other horses, and this difference which produces 
the short strong back makes him a perfect horse for cavalry, 
as this gives the endurance for long marches, and thus the spirit 
for the charge at the end of the march. 

13. From the New York Herald, of May 6th, I clip the 
following: ‘‘A blue ribbon winner at each of the two spring 
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shows held in New York this season, the little gray mare Binilla, 
owned by John L. De Saulles, has demonstrated that South 
American polo ponies can hold their own with the best ones 
here for conformation, speed and handiness. Few ponies have 
been seen in American show rings that could outpoint her in 
blood like quality, and though her pedigree is unknoWn she is 
apparently almost a thoroughbred runner.” 

Here it states that the pedigree of the pony is unknown— 
the same may be said of possibly all South American horses, 
but the performances of this little mare, and perhaps an ances- 
tral line back to the time of the Chilean conquistador Pedro de 
Valdivia, might reveal Arab forebears. 

14. Major Tompkins’ ride on Razzia in October, 1912, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tully’s performance on their horses in April, 
1908, mentioned in this article, the winning of the endurance 
race by Halcyon (in this race the second and third horses were 
also Arabs) in September, 1913, and the work of Kingfisher, in 
Mexico, as shown by the CAVALRY JOURNAL for April, proves 
much in favor of the Arab. I believe this is the type of horse 
for our cavalry. 

15. Since the day of cavalry charges, it would seem, is 
ending or has ended, the type of horse we want is the ground- 
gainer rather than the weapon. Even if the day of the charge 
has not ended it will be such a rare thing that the size of the 
horse can well be sacrificed to the great usefulness he will serve 
in maneuvering, and if the maneuvering is skillfully performed 
the charge ought to be successful. 

















A METHOD OF PURCHASING, INSPECTING AND 
HANDLING HORSES FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. 


By Masor CLYDE E. HAWKINS, Q. M. Corps, (CAVALRY). 


[Continued from page 311 of the January Number of the Cavalry 
Journal.| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mules. It is a well known fact that mules have certain 
characteristics not so common in horses which should be known 
and considered by an inspector. It is common knowledge that 
mules will go sound with blemishes and defects that would 
make a horse useless. They will stand harder knocks and 
rougher usage and get out of difficulties much easier than the 
horse. “ They have a phlegmatic disposition, require less forage 
and less care; are not so subject to disease and will endure 
changes of environment and climatic conditions better than the 
horse. 


Cow-hocked. ‘This conformation is very common among 
good, sound, useful mules and when not too pronounced so as 
to make the hocks too close together should not necessarily 
be considered a cause for rejection. 


Coarse hocks. Many mules are coarse or rough in the 
hocks and look to the inexperienced as though they have spavins 
or jacks, but are really sound. 


Mule foot. The foot of the mule is more oval and longer 
than in the horse and the heels narrower giving almost the 
appearance of contracted heels. 
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BREEDS OF HORSES FOR DIFFERENT USES IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. 

Cavalry Horses. In order to obtain the proper type and 
conformation of cavalry horse for use of the government it is 
impossible to expect to obtain horses of one breed. In short, 
we must take what the country affords. In general, this horse 
is in part or in full a standard bred trotting horse. A great 
many horses are obtained for cavalry purposes with thorough- 
bred blood in their veins. It has been my experience that 
the best horse we obtain in this country for cavalry purposes 
is a cross between the thoroughbred sire and standard bred 
mare. Horses so bred as a general rule have plenty of bone and 
substance and have much quality and are ideal horses for the 
purpose intended. 


Thoroughbred. Very few thoroughbreds can be obtained at 
the price which the government pays, or in fact at any price. 
The thoroughbred that are usually shown at inspections are 
small boned, weedy and delicate and are not fit for weight 
carriers. It is a well recognized fact, however, that the large, 


big boned, tight-made thoroughbred is a grand horse, but very 
few can be obtained and as a rule are too hot-headed for the 
average trooper, but make excellent mounts for officers. ° 


Saddle-bred.—The saddle-bred horse as a rule is not good 
for cavalry purposes; First, Because of his fancy or saddle 
gaits; Second, Because his conformation for a weight carrier 
is not good. Asa rule, they have excessive action, are high- 
headed, low in the back, thick in the withers and unsuitable for 
cavalry purposes. Experience has shown that they do not 
make good gallopers or jumpers and are unsafe horses across 
country. By reason of their mixed gaits they are very unsatis- 
factory as troop horses. It is the experience of troops that the 
fancy gaited horse will not last like the pure gaited walk, trot, 
and gallop horse. 

Light Artillery Horse. The draft breeds do not make good 
horses for light artillery. They are excellent for heavy draft 
and therefore should be purchased for heavy, slow work of any 
kind such as siege artillery, etc. The horse required for field 
artillery must be a horse that can walk, trot and gallop well 
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enough to, keep up with cavalry troops and _also pull well in 
harness. The best horse for this purpose is a large,._good boned, 
tight-made horse such as the heavy carriage horse or express 
horse. The artillery horse must have weight, good action and 
quality. In my opinion the best type is the large, standard- 
bred horse weighing from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds and 15% to 16% 
hands in height. It is found that a horse of this kind has suffi- 
cient weight, bone and substance and yet has sufficient quality 
to give him plenty of staying qualities as well as the necessary 
action of the work intended. 


Siege Artillery. For this purpose a high-grade draft horse 
is required weighing from 1,450 to 1,650 pounds and from 1534 
to 1634 hands in height. This horse should conform to the 
general requirements of a good artillery horse in conformation 
and should be tight made with large bone, short back, well 
muscled throughout, and good feet of medium size. Reject 
horses with very large, flat feet common to the draft breed. 
The percheron, in my opinion, is the best type of siege artillery 
horse. 


Light and Medium Draft. These horses should conform 
very closely to the light artillery horse, only obtaining the size 
required for the particular service in view. See specifications 
issued by the Quartermaster Corps. 


Cow Horse or Cow Pony. When of proper size and con- 
formation, this animal makes an excellent cavalry horse. 


Western Range Horse. These horses are good, bad and 
indifferent, depending upon the individual. Of course many ex- 
cellent horses for both cavalry and artillery come from the 
ranges. Asa rule they are unbroken, wild and hard to handle, 
but can be trained like any other horse if time permits. Practi- 
cally all western horses are branded. 


Broken Horses. Many horses are now found in the middle 
west even in such states as Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and Kansas 
that are broken to drive and work, but evidently have not been 
used at all as saddle animals. These horses when saddled will 
buck some though gentle and of good disposition will act quite 
green. In short, broken saddle horses for use as mature cavalry 
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mounts can no longer be found in numbers. The wild, vicious, 
bucking, unmanageable outlaw is of a different stripe and should 
always be rejected. 


Well Bred Horses. Well bred horses show their superior 
quality and breeding at a glance. Their hair is fine; ears fine, 
thin, rather small and well set; eyes large, prominent and in- 
telligent; forehead broad and flat; muzzle rather small, lips 
fine, firm and well set; hair of mane and tail fine and not ex- 
cessive in bulk; feet small to medium in size with horn of fine 
texture; action prompt and mein bold—the lines and carriage 
of the aristocrat. : 


Mules. The wheel mule should be a large, good boned, large 
barreled, tight-made active animal of good quality, weighing 
from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds and 15% to 16% hands. 


Lead Mule. Same as above but weighing from 1,050 to 
1,200 pounds and 1514 to 1534 hands. 


Pack Mule. The pack mule must be short legged, large 
boned, heavy muscled, thick short neck, low withers, large 
barrel and well sprung ribs and short straight back, thick, wide, 
and heavy muscled loins and haunches, 1414 to 15 hands in 
height and from 950 to 1,100 pounds in weight. It is import- 
ant that we have good, straight, normal legs with excellent 
bone and good feet. 

Office Force. Where there are large numbers of animals 
being purchased and more than one board is employed daily 
an exta office force is necessary at the Central office of the 
zone. This force should consist of: 


1 Chief Clerk in charge of the office. 

1 Money Clerk in charge of payments and accounts. 

1 Property Clerk in charge of invoices, property accounts 
and reports. 

1 Stenographer for dictation—letters, typewriting, etc. 

1 Messenger—stamping descriptive cards, copies Bills of 
Lading, mailing list, preparation of proposals, etc. 


Soldier to Replace Clerks. Enlisted men of proper quali- 
fications and rank detailed in the Quartermaster Corps could be 
used in place of clerks and messengers. 
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Courtesies Extended by Contractors.. It is. customary for 
the contractor to meet the inspector and his board at the rail- 
way station and conduct them to the place of inspection and 
back to the station when their work is completed. Usually 
the contractor invites the board to luncheon and sometimes to 
dinner in the evening. Whether or not these courtesies should 
be accepted depends upon the circumstances in each individual 
case. 


Books Recommended for the Use of Inspecting Officers and 
Veterinarians. 1. ‘‘The Exterior of the Horse,’ by Gaubaux 
& Barrier, translation by Simon J. J. Harger, V. M. D.; 2. 
‘‘Judging Live Stock,” by John A. Craig, published by the estate 
of the author; 3. ‘‘The Horse Book,” by J. H. S. Johnstone, 
published by the Breeder’s Cazette; 4. ‘‘Horses, Saddles & 
Bridles,’’ by General W. H. Carter. These books are full of 
important information concerning the horse, conformation, 
defects, etc., together with many illustrations. In my opinion 
they are the best books published on the subject and should be 
in the hands of all interested in horses and mules, especially in 


the inspection and purchase of animals for the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


Wagons, Harness, Saddles, Etc. Wagons, harness, saddles, 
bridles, etc., for trying out and testing animals are furnished by 
the contractor. He will furnish one good halter to go with 
each animal and the linen tags for tagging. The branding irons, 
vaccine and mallein, syringes, etc., are furnished by the govern- 
ment. 

Use of Electric Flash Light for Examining Eyes in Cloudy 
Weather or at Night. Experience shows that slightly cloudy 
and blue eyes may be overlooked by use of the flash light. 


Riders and Drivers. It is customary for the contractor 
to furnish suitable men for riding saddle animals and driving 
artillery horses and wagon animals. This should be required 
of the contractor and form a part of the contract and the - 
‘Instructions to Bidders,’’ should be modified accordingly. 


Blood Test for Glanders. When the veterinarian is in doubt 
in regards to the result of the ophthalmic test for glanders a 
sample of blood should be taken from the juglar vein of each 
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animal in doubt and sent to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.,C., for final test. 
This sample should be carefully marked with the hoof number 
of the animal. During this time doubtful animals are isolated 
and held in quarantine. 


Quality. A well known term and yet difficult to define. 
Refinement of fiber, refinement of conformation and texture of 
bone and hair. 


Color and Markings. See the ‘‘Exterior of the Horse,”’ by 
Gaubaux & Barrier. 

To avoid fraud in connection with feeding and caring for 
animals at point of purchases, sending shipment. To avoid an 
overcharge to the government in connection with caring for 
animals after acceptance and delivery to the stock yards com- 
pany or firm to be held pending shipment, it is the duty of the 
shipping clerk to keep an accurate check on all animals held at 
place of purchase, at the expense of the government. Bills for 
care and feeding, hay and straw for stock cars, etc., should be 
checked and O.K.’d by this clerk and forwarded to the Central 
office for payment. 

In the foregoing pages it is meant to cover only the princi- 
pal points in connection with the inspection and purchase of 
animals. It is recognized that the subject is a large one and 
it is not though possible to cover everything in detail. 

In the following pages are outlined some of the principal 
defects and peculiar terms used by horse and mule men around 
the markets. 


TERMS USED ABOUT ANIMAL MARKETS BY HORSE AND MULE MEN 
TO INDICATE PECULIARITIES, DEFECTS, ETC. 


Dish Face. The face is concave. 


Roman Nosed. The opposite to dish face, the face and nose 
being convex. A bulge on the upper part or side of the face 
may indicate a diseased condition of the upper molars or an 
accumulation of pus in the sinusee. In examining the face 
observe marks and scars which may result from trephining. 


\ Torn Eye Lids. <A torn eye lid should be carefully con- 
sidered, specially the upper lid, because the tear glands of the 
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upper eye lid may have been destroyed. It is the secretion 
from these tear glands that wash and lubricate theeye. Always 
reject. 


Broken or Irregular Eye Lid. The upper lid assumes a 
more or less triangular shape or is pinched up at its upper 
central part instead of having a regular curve. This con- 
dition, together with a more or less contracted appearance of 
the eye ball, indicates previous attacks of ophthalmia and the 
animal must be rejected. 


Blue Eye. A cloudy or blueish condition of the cornea— 
may or may not be permanent. Reject. 


Blind—Dead Eye. A dead ora blind eye shows a greenish, 
grayish or whitish color of the crystaline lens which is opaque 
and the pupil fails to contract when leading the animal from the 
dark into the light. In order to assist in detecting a dead eye 
a comparison should be made between a dead and a good eye. 


Pig Eyes. Small eyes like a pig, usually denoted inferior 
breeding, lack of intelligence, meaness of disposition and lack 
of stamina. 


Agate Eye—Glass Eye—Watch Eye—Wall Eye. Due to an 
absence of pigment coloring matter. Eyes of this kind are 
normal and not necessarily defective, but always tend to make 
the animal appear conspicuous. 


Feathers in the Eye. A small white spot or spots found on 
the cornea of the eye. Often due to injury. When small and 
off the line of sight or vision should not necessarily be a cause 
for rejection. 


Parrot Mouth. When the upper incisors project beyond or 
over the lower incisors. 


Undershot. When the lower incisors project beyond or 
over the upper incisors. Animals under these two conditions 
have difficulty in grazing. . 

Cribber—Cribbing. A bad habit—a vice. The animal 
rests his upper incisors on some object as a manger, neck yoke, 
side of stall and in some cases on some part of his own body, 
and draws in large quantities of air accompanied by a gutteral 
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noise. The upper incisors in particular’ are frequnetly found 
worn smooth or in some cases chipped on their lower interior 
borders. The age is more difficult to judge in cribbers, parrot 
mouthed and undershot animals. 

Wind Suckers. This is similar to cribbing, with the ex- 
ception that the animal does not rest his teeth on any object 
in the performance of this act. The teeth show no wear. 

Injuries to Jaw and Tongue. These are usually caused by 
the curb chain and severe bits. The bars of the mouth may be 
splintered and the tongue torn and lacerated. 

Poll Evil—Fistulous Poll. A deep seated abscess of 
the poll. 

Fistulous Withers. A deep seated abscess of the withers. 
In the two fistulous conditions noted above there is a suppurat- 
ing discharge with a tendency to become chronic. 

Creased Neck. In this case the neck at the junction of the 
withers is sunken or concave. This is at the point where the 
top of the collar would rest and is known as a creased neck. 
Reject for harness. 

Stiff Neck—Wry Neck (jerked down). This condition gen- 
erally follows an injury of the muscles or bones of the cervical 
vertebra; the animal appears stiff in the neck and when being 
turned instead of bending the neck turns the entire body on the 
fore feet asa pivot. This condition is more often seen in range 
horses and frequently results from being roped and thrown. 

Cold in the Collar. An animal that will not go into the 
collar well, refuses to pull, or balks, is said to be cold in the 
collar. 

Deer Neck. The same as ewe neck. 


Shoulder Galls—Shoulder Sores. Result from the rubbing 
of the collar or breast strap of the harness. When bad and 
especially wlten forming a bunch or fibroid growth reject the 
animal. 

Kidney Sores. Sores usually made by the cantle of the 
saddle. 
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Sit-Fast. Dead callous tissue imbedded in the flesh— 
usually made by the saddle or harness. If bad, reject the animal. 

Road Puffs—Wind Galls (Roady). This refers to bursal 
dilatations in the region of the ankles. This condition is some- 
times called ‘‘second handed” in the ankles and comes as a 
rule from hard service or faulty conformation and is frequently 
seen on animals used on hard roads. 

Bowed Tendons. In this condition the tendons appear 
bowed or bulged out and is caused by the tendons being strained 
or torn away from their attachments—a common condition 
among race horses and jumpers. 

Raising a Heel. A means of resting the foot or relieving 
pressure thereon; may be caused by a corn or other inflam- 
matory conditions in the region of the heel, or tendons. 


Quarter Cracks—Toe Cracks—Sand Cracks—Seams. These 
terms refer to cracks in the hoof in the parts mentioned, of more 
or less severity. Frequently a cause of lameness. 


Stocked—Filled in the Legs. A swelling of the legs due to 
standing without exercise, generally when on full feed, or it 
may be an indication of approaching disease, influenza, strangles, 
etc., sometimes referred to as a ‘‘pinky”’ condition. 

Special Shoeing. In the inspection of animals if special 
shoeing for any purpose is observed the animal should be 
rejected. 

Second Handed Legs. Refers to legs and feet more or less 
less defective which show wear and hard service. They are 
said to have lost their bloom. 

Forging. An animal is said to forge when he strikes the 
fore feet with the hind toes. If shod he makes a clinking sound 
—a form of over-reaching. 

Interfering—Brushing. The animal strikes the leg with 
the opposite foot. May occur in front or behind. 

Cross-firing. Striking one fore foot with the opposite 
hind. More or less common in pacers and gaited horses. 


Speedy Cut. Anaggravated form of over-reaching. When 
an animal cuts the_hind foot about the pastern with fore foot 
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it is known as ‘‘Speedy Cut’’—pertains to animals used for 
speed in harness. 

Heron-Gutted—Single Gutted—Tucked Up. Refers to an 
animal without’ sufficient barrel, short ribbed, deficient in 
flanks and loins, not tight made—poor under lines. 


Grunting and Horse. A term used to wind a horse at the 
end of a halter without being ridden or driven. The halter is 
held at the end in the left hand and the horse is punched in the 
side usually with the butt end of a whip. If the horse grunts 
the indications are that he is windy. 


Gingered, (hopped cocked). An artificial means of pro- 
ducing unusual activity, action and style in an animal by plac- 
ing macerated giner root in the rectum just before showing. 
This also gives the animal a high carriage of the tail. Bi- 
sulphide of carbon—commonly known as ‘“‘High Life’? when 
applied to the external surface arouses an animal and makes 
a sluggish animal appear like a spirited one. A hypodermic 
injection of cocaine has the same stimulating effect. 


Vices—Obyectionable Habits. Halter Pulling—Rolling in 
the Stall—Blanket Tearing—Pawing—Kicking—Crowding the 
Groom—Shying—Balking—Running Away—Line Hugging, 
(throwing the tail over the line)—-Bucking—Lolling the Tongue 
—Snapping the Lips (nut cracker)—Trotting in the Stall— 
Lying Down cow fashion( frequent cause of shoe boils). 


Weaver. A vice—a bad habit contracted by animals dur- 
ing enforced idleness. It consists of a swinging or side to side 
movement of the animal on its fore legs. 


Dummy—Smokes his Pipe—Masugared—Sugared. <A dis- 
ease sometimes known as immobility or dumbness. Found in 
common breeds of animals of lymphatic temperment, with large 
heads, narrow foreheads, pig eyes, unresponsive ears, flacid 
face muscles, pendant lips, sluggish movements and slow 
mastication (Smokes his pipe). Such an animal may stand 
with his legs crossed for considerable time and backs with 
difficulty dragging his fore legs. ‘‘Smokes his pipe’’ also refers 
to lip torn at the corners. 
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Broken Down. A broken down animal—one in which a 
rupture of the tendons or ligaments has occurred. He is said 
to have snapped a tendon. 


A Skate—A Crowbait—A Plug—An Old Skin. Terms 
usually referring to old played out animals or those in very bad 
condition and of very poor conformation. 





A Knacker. Ready for the bone yard. 


Sweeny. An atrophy of the shoulder muscles—sometimes 
filled up with air or water to deceive an inspector. 


Shoe Boils. Located at the elbow joints, due to continuous 
bruising at the point of the elbow. At first may be only a 
serious abscess; if neglected and cause not removed it will 
develop into a fibroid growth of more or less size. 





Over in the Knees—Buck Knees—Clergyman’s Knees—Goat 
Knees. Terms used to denote a condition known as knee 
sprung. See V. Plate IV. 


Knock Knees. In this condition the krees are close to- 
gether and the legs wider both at the chest and at the feet, 
giving them the appearance of an hour glass. See P. Plate IV. 


Bow Legged. The opposite of knock knees and may exist 
either in the front or hind legs. See L. Plate III and N. 
Plate IV. 


Calf Kneed. A congenital malformation of the front legs. 
The front legs are bowed back at the knees, concave to the 
front. See W. Plate IV. 


Broken Knees. A thickened or injured condition of the 
skin or tissues of the front of the knees with a tendency to be- 
come chronic—seen in stumblers. 


Buck Skinned. An enlarged condition of the anterior face 
of the cannon bone giving it a bulged appearance. 


Splints. Generally referred to as a bony enlargement on 
the internal face of the fore cannons, three varieties, viz.: 
Simple—Beaded—Pegged. 

A Simple Splint. Is a single bony prominence on the 
cannon bone. 
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Beaded. Two or more separate and distinct bony promi- 
nences following the course of the cannon bone. 


Pegged. A splint that is always serious and is likened to 
a peg driven from the inside to outside of the cannon bone in- 
terfering with the free movements of the tendons and ligaments 
and thereby causing permanent lameness in most cases. This is 
an unsoudnness and all animals with pegged splints should be 
rejected. 


Peg Legged—Stilty—Going Short—Tender—Sore—Gimpy. 
These terms refer to an animal with a faulty gait infront. In 
this case the animal is apparently sore in his feet or tendons 
and does not have a free, bold action in front, but is short in 
his gait and appears to be exercising care in placing his front 
feet. 





Osselets. Small bony enlargements on the front of the 
ankles, which give an animal a more or less knuckled appear- 
ance. 


Ring Bones—Rough or Coarse in the Pasterns. Two vari- 
eties high and low. A bony enlargement encircling the lower or 
upper portion of the pasterns. ‘A cause for rejection. 


Side Bones—Hard in the Heels. A hardening or ossifica- 
tion of the lateral cartilages of the foot, frequently causing 
lameness and a proper cause for rejéction. This condition is 
commonly-found in heavy draft animals. 


Navicular Disease— Daisy Cutter. A chronic inflamation 
of the navicular sheath. This causes obscure lameness, inter- 
mittent in character, and in many cases not accompanied by any 
visible lesions. Pointing of the toe and an inclination to stumble 
should always be regarded as suspicious symptons of this dis- 
ease. 


Contracted feet or heels. A condition where the feet and 
especially the heels are abnormally narrow and contracted and 
have a pinched appearance. A condition found in navicular 
disease or lameness of long standing. 


Nigger Heeled—Splay Footed. In this condition the heels 
are turned in and the toes turned out. Nigger heeled animals 
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are ‘‘paddlers”’ and usually interfere. If bad always reject. 


See R. Plate IV. 


Toed In. The opposite of nigger heeled. Animals that 
toe in wing—are “‘wingers’”’ and seldom ever strike or interfere. 


‘See Q. Plate lV. 


Coon Footed—Bear Footed. A term applied to animals 
with long and low set pasterns. Not adapted to weight carry- 
ing or hard service either under the saddle orin harness. Reject. 
See Y. Plate IV. 


Corns—Thrush—Grease Heel—Canker—Quitter—Scratches. 
The feet should be examined for evidences of the same. 


Goose Rump. A faulty conformation of the haunches— 
the croup is drooping, short, appears cut off and the tail is 
usually set too high. This condition is generally accom- 
panied by faulty conformation of the entire hind leg. 


Stringhalt—Crampy—Snaps a Leg. Refers to a spasmodic 
jerking or lifting of one or both hind legs higher than normal. 


Capped Hocks. An enlargement or puffy dilation at the 
point of the hock. 


Saber Legs. A German term for sickle hocks or crooked 
hind legs. 


Sickle or Saber Hocks—Tted in Below the Hocks—Cut Out 
in Front of the Hocks. Thisis a faulty conformation. The leg 
just below the hock appears tied in and deficient. This con- 
formation is usually found in animals with deficient bone and 
crooked hind legs with a predisposition to curb and spavin. See 
H. Plate II. 


Cow Hocked. In this condition the points of the hocks 
are close together and the legs gradually spread outwardly from 
the hocks down. This condition in the hind legs corresponds 
to knock-knees in front. See M. Plate III. 


Bone Spavin. A bony enlargement on the internal or 
anterior face of the hock. 


Bog Spavin—Gouty. A bursal dilation in the superior 
region of the anterior and internal face of the hock. Boggy. 
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Blind Spavin. Usually due to a diseased condition of the 
internal structure of the hock, with no visible lesions. Animals 
showing more wear on one toe of the hind foot than the other 
should be regarded with suspicion as it frequently indicates 
disease of the hock or tendons. 


Blood Spavin. Not a true spavin but a dilatation of the 
vein passing over the naterior face of the hock. 


Rough in. the Hocks—Box Hocks—Blocky Hocks—Coarse 
Hocks. These terms are used to denote slight irregularties 
or deviations from the normal hocks. Usually such hocks 
appear larger and more prominent in certain parts. Such con- 
ditions are not. necessarily serious defects, but should not 
be passed without serious consideration. 


Beefy Hocks. This term is applied to a hock where the 
bony outline is not clearly defined, the opposite to a lean hock. 
This is frequnetly seen in the heavy draft breeds, particularly 
the Belgian, but is not necessarily a defect. 


Michigan Pads. ‘Thisis aterm used for a bursal dilatation 
just below the hock in front, but a little to the outside. 


Thorough-pin. A bursal enlargement which appears both 
inside and outside of the upper or soft part of the hock and is 
generally found in connection with bog spavin. 

Curb—Rounding. A bony enlargement on the posterior 
face of the hock which appears below the point of the hock. 


Jarde. Similar to bone spavin except that it is on the 
external face of the hock and opposite to it. , 


Cocked Ankle—Knuckled. A condition existing usually 
with very straight pasterns, the ankle being cocked or having 
a knuckled appearance. 





Reel Footed. A crooked condition of the foot from the ankle 
down. This defect always occurs in the hind feet. 

Wearing of the Toe of the Hind Feet. Often due to con- 
traction of the posterior tendons. See Bone Spavin. 

Cat Hamed. An animal having a hind leg or thigh like a 
cat. Hollow or deficient in muscle in the thigh between the 
haunch bone and the stifle. 
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Tight Rope Walker. Refers to an animal that carries a foot 


around and in front of the opposite foot at the walk or trot as 
though walking a tight rope. Usually interferes. Reject. 


The normal legs in normal positions: See A, B, C, plate 1-D and 


C, plate II-X, Plate IV. 


The normal foot: SeeS Plate IV. 

A contracted foot and heel: See T Plate IV. 
A flat foot: See U Plate IV. 

A leg set too far under the animal: See E Plate II. 

A leg set too far out from under the animal: See F Plate II. 

A sickle hocked animal: See H Plate II (not an extreme case.) 
A hind leg set too far out from under the animal: See I Plate II. 
‘* Base narrow”’ in front: See O Plate IV. 
‘‘Base narrow” behind: See J Plate III. 

“‘ Base wide” in front: See P Plate IV. 

“‘ Base wide”’ behind: See K Plate III. 

“‘ Bow-legged”’ in front: See N Plate IV. 

“‘ Bow-legged”’ behind: See L Plate III. 
“‘Cow-hocked”’: See M Plate III. 

“Reel footed”: See L Plate III. 

‘* Toed-in’’—“‘ Pigeon-toed:’’ See Q Plate IV. 
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PRESENT DAY BRITISH CAVALRY. 


“HE present organization of the British cavalry is practi- 

cally the organization tentatively adopted some three 

years ago for our own cavalry, and abandoned upon the adop- 

tion of the Cavalry Drill Regulations of 1916. In its essentials 

the organization therefore follows that of most continental 
mounted troops. 

While not the equivalent numerically the British cavalry 
regiment of three squadrons is analogous to-our own squadron 
of four troops; the British brigade of three regiments, to our 
regiment of three squadrons; and the British cavalry division 
of three brigades, to our brigade of three regiments. More- 
over, the British organization has a greater proportion of 
auxiliary units, and these are not merely attached to cavalry 
organizations, but become integral parts thereof. 

To each cavalry brigade (analagous to our regiment) is 
assigned one battery of horse artillery. No artillery is as- 
signed to any of the units in our service, less than a cavalry 
division. In the British cavalry, the proportion of guns to 
sabers is about 1 to 274. With us, itis 1 to 580. 

Each British cavalry brigade has forty-eight machine 
guns, or one to every thirty-four and three-tenths sabers. Our 
nearest tactical equivalent—the regiment, has only six, or one 
gun to every 257 sabers. 

The British brigade also includes a signal troop, and their 
cavalry division (our brigade) has a signal squadron, while 
in our service as we know, no signal troops are assigned toa 
unit less than a division. Moreover, the British cavalry 
division comprises a squadron of mounted engineers and a 
motor machine gun battery of four guns, with a three-pounder 
field gun attached. 




















PRESENT DAY BRITISH CAVALRY. 


AUXILIARY UNITS. 


It is to be presumed that the proportions of the auxiliary 
arms adopted for the British cavalry, have been based on their 
experiences during the present war. In such case, the pro- 
portions in our cavalry are far too low. Moreover, the ex- 
pedient of attaching auxiliary troops to organizations as occasion 
arises, never results in as good service as if they were regarded 
as permanent parts of the organizations themselves. British 
practice along these lines gives force to the proposal advanced 
by certain of our cavalry officers, that our organization be 
changed to add a horse battery to each cavalry regiment of 
three squadrons; and make one troop in each squadron a 
machine gun troop. This modification in organization would 
increase the proportion of guns to one to 243 sabers; and of 
machine guns to 1 to 54 sabers. 


MACHINE GUNS. 


The British method of distributing their machine guns is 
radically different from our own. Each British squadron (our 
troop) has four machine guns, not grouped as a unit, but 
having one assigned as an integral part of the four troops 
(our platoons) composing the squadron. This is the extreme 
application of the principle of permanently assigning auxiliary 
units to organizations in preference to attaching them thereto 
as occasion requires. This principle is, however, not carried 
up to the brigade, where the machine gun squadron is usually 
broken up into sections and one section is attached to each 
one of the three regiments—and the remaining three sections 
are held by the brigade commander as a mobile reserve. 


DEPOTS. 


It would appear that the British depots are no longer used 
as training units, and are merely rendezvous points under 
present conditions. While reservists and hospitals convales- 
cents join the depots, and held there until needed at the front, 
the peace time function of the depots as training units for the 
recruits, has been taken over by the reserve cavalry regiments. 
The recruits remain at the depots only forty-eight hours, when 
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they are passed to the reserve cavalry regiment for training. 
In our own service we have very recently come to a somewhat 
similar system of expanding one of our regular cavalry regi- 
ments as a training unit for two new regiments, which could 
easily be developed into making the first function of our regular 
regiments that of training units for the national units. 

Some form of regimental or brigade depot would however 
be necessary, as assembling points when training was nearing 
completion, and a revival of such training depots as the old one 
at Jefferson Barracks (abolished in 1894) might be brought 
about. 

RESERVES. 


While the so-called reserve cavalry regiments in the 
British service are therefore not truly reserve regiments, but 
are training cadres for the surplus reservists. With a per- 
manent training personnel, it is easy to see that such units 
become very proficient in transforming raw reservists into 
trained soldiers ready to join the colors in the advanced trenches 
with the least loss of time and labor. 


TRAINING. 


This training has recently comprised only sixteen weeks— 
an amazingly short period to us; and that it proves sufficient, 
is evidence of the remarkable efficiency of the training units. 
If applied to our own service, it would appear that a training 
period of at least twenty-four weeks would be necessary—at 
least, until our system of intensive cavalry training had been 
thoroughly systematized. 

The training of British cavalry units includes of course 
trench warfare, bayonet exercise, and machine gun fighting; 
but owing to the limited mounted action on the Western 
front, it is quite probable that training in equitation and the 
use of arms mounted, is limited to the barest needs of hour, or 
omitted altogether. 

A practice in vogue, of returning officers of some rank, 
from the front to a training unit for a period of one or more 
months, serves to codrdinate the training instruction with new 
experiences at the front. 
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DISMCUNTED ACTION. 


The use of shock tactics by British cavalry has been ex- 
tremely rare—one writer of authority estimating it as only 
once in one hundred hostile contacts. It has been stated that 
the organization of the British cavalry squadron and regiment 
does not lend itself to dismounted work as easily and efficiently 
as our own organization; and that our system of fire training 
for such work, makes our cavalry better adapted for it than that 
of the British cavalry. 

The commander of British cavalry troops have been armed 
with a rifle—not, it is presumed, to make personal use of 
it unless a. hand-to-hand fight takes place; but as a means of 
rendering less visible, the distinction between officer and en- 
listed man. 

USE OF CAVALRY. 


It would appear that in the retreat from Mons, in the 
battle of the Aisne, and in all the subsequent operations of 
the British army until ‘‘trench warfare’”’ replaced ‘‘war of 
movement,” the British cavalry performed most valuable 
service in keeping with the best traditions of its history. The 
present trench warfare is of course unique and exceptional, 
the flanks of the long line resting on impassable obstacles 
(the North Sea and the Alps respectively), and the offensive 
and defensive resolving itself merely into siege operations, 
characteristic of medzval history, in which hand-to-hand 
fighting and even the wearing of coats of mail have been com- 
mon. ‘The mobile operations of cavalry have therefore been 
necessarily very limited. Such conditions do not exist in other 
theaters of the European War, and could hardly be conceived: 
of in this hemisphere, except into two or three restricted areas. 

The British are therefore wise in keeping up the training 
and organization of their cavalry forces for future mobile 
operations, in case that the operations again revert to a ‘‘war 
of movement.” 
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REPORT ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS :AND THE BLUE 
‘ CROSS SOCIETY. 


HE splendid work and financial assistance rendered the 
British Veterinary Service by the Royal Society of the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the Dumb F fiends 
League or Blue Cross Society to the French Veterinary .Ser- 
vice, have been of great interest to me while acting as:an 
observer of the U. S. Veterinary Corps in France, and I hope 
that when the time comes for similar societies.in the. U.S. A. 
to offer like assistance they will be able to do even half as much 
as these have done. 

The love of the horse seems so deeply rooted into the 
British character that huge sums of money have been willingly 
contributed to alleviate and mitigate the horse’s sufferings 
on the field of battle; this work has given untold comforts to 
the army horse, warm blankets, bandages, sheds, shelters, 
medicines, ambulances, nose bags, and in fact everything 
pertaining to his comfort. 

This, in its way, has helped the Veterinary Officer in his 
work, for when he gets a sudden rush of wounded, to find all 
this help at his disposal, simplifies matters for him considerably. 
I do not wish to be understood as implying that the British 
Government supplies were inadequate, for, on the contrary, 
they are of the best and ample, but the extra supplies given by 
these societies are of great convenience, the buildings and sheds 
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so lavishly furnished result in great comfort and saving of horse 
flesh. 

The Secretary of the R. S. P. C. A., at the beginning of 
the war, was made an honorary Captain in the British Veteri- 
nary Corps, and was Adjutant to the Veterinary Brigadier 
General. There were times when the latter needed in an emer- 
gency, say, 1,000 -blankets, or a shelter put up at some place. 
The approval of this expenditure would have taken some time. 
The Secretary jumped in with the offer from his Society funds 
and a telegram was all that was needed and the requirements 
were delivered at once. This Society has spent in these 
different ways something near $500,000. A report of the exact 
expenditures is attached to a previous report of ‘mine, on the 
British Veterinary Service. 

When orie stops to consider that all these funds have 
been supplied from’ public subscription in Engian for the 
welfare of the horse at the front out of a population of forty 
million people, what could be done by proper organization in 
America along these lines would be of signal service to our Vet- 
erinary Service, anid I féel sure there are as may “‘horse lovers”’ 
in the U. S. as there are in England, so let us hope that when 
the time comes they will respond ‘in equally as well to the call 
of Prevention of Horse Suffering in War. 

I am not cognizant of a like Society in the U.S. I think 
they are all State Societies and only administer to their local 
cases. An amalgamation of all into one central Society, say 
with New York as Headquarters, would strengthen this work, 
and when the real call for their assistance came, they would 
be able to do more efficient work from one Central Office. 

The Blue Cross or ‘‘ Dumb Friends League”’ is an English 
Society with the Earl of Lonsdale asits President. This Society 
has given its service to the French exclusively, and I have visited 
most of their hospitals. They are also entirely dependent on 
subscriptions, all their hospitals and staff being financed by 
these contributions. 

They have taken over cow sheds, stables and hay barns 
on the bank of the Seine, at Moret, with fine pasture land 
adjoining.. Here they accomodate around 300 head of sick 
and wounded French Army Horses. In all, they have eight 
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different hospitals around Paris. At each of these the French 
Government has in charge a retired cavalry officer with gener- 
ally two Veterinarians from the Reserve Corps doing the pro- 
fess‘onal work. 

The following is a translation of an article on a visit paid 
by a prominent Frenchman to the Blue Cross Hospitals at 
Moret, which, though in rather flowery language, gives one a 
good idea of the work that is being done at this place: 

‘Certainly in this epoch in which we live, the horse has 
not the more heroic réle of his predecessors, the coursers of 
Lasalle, or of those who at Reichshoffen rushed to the supreme 
charge; but, in the history of the war, he will have his place just 
the same. If fixed by our military painters, after the style 
of Horace Vernet, and placed in some museum, we will see it in 
the fury of the action, madly dashing across country, climbing 
hills, jumping trenches. Used at times where the automobile 
rests powerless, for rapid transport of the caissons of artillery, of 
machine guns, of our 75’s, of ambulances or of rolling kitchens, 
these humble recruits are also assistants of the victory. But 
long already is their martyrdom. How many are fallen in the 
bombardment? How many wounded? How many sick from 
exposure? The help he has given to supply without ceasing 
the materials of war, with a competence and solicitude the most 
praiseworthy. 

‘“The Blue Cross—this Red Cross of the horses—founded 
by the English and which has been so appreciated in the 
Transvaal and then in the Balkan War, has offered its precious 
codperation to the French Government. A number of hospi- 
tals have been established at the base. The one of Moret and 
St. Mammés, which we are going to visit, is one of the most 
important. More than 2,500 horses have been received here 
and seventy per cent. cured—a fine result—and have been 
returned to the front. 

“On the banks of the Seine they have taken up their 
location, utilizing some farms, sheds; some large stables have 
been constructed by this Blue Cross; thousands have come to 
join us with their generous gifts. And this work is not without 
results, as we have given aid to more than a quarter of a million 
horses. Here are treated hundreds of poor wounded beasts, 
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tired out, foundered, the skin reeking, the breast quivering, the 
nostrils wide from powder bursts, the eye of the warrior depict- 
ing pain, some with fever, some with pneumonia, etc., but this 
noble animal gives forth no complaint of pain. Large opera- 
tions are made with the aid of seven or eight men. The 
patients are laid down on a mattress of straw under a large 
tree, chloroform is administered and the Veterinary Officer 
performs some miraculous operations. Here a patient had 
his flesh ploughed by shell burst and yet seems none the worse 
for it; there, this one that a lad leads around has had his hoof 
torn off and gradually it is reforming; still another, with a large 
wound on his croup that gangrene has invaded, with the help 
of the surgeon it is now on the highroadtorecovery. ‘‘Comean 
and see this terrible wound,” says the Veterinary Officer, point- 
ing to another animal, that has been torn by shell splinters, 
but who is now recovering under his skill. 

‘“‘In an isolated stable are the contagious cases, mange, 
or glanders. 

‘But all the miseries are quickly forgotten, and it is a 
pleasure to see the convalescent when they are led out of the 
hospitals, going peacefully to the. water, or revelling in the green 
fields at the side of the river, where forgetting the cannon’s 
sounds they only hear the rhythmic sounds of the washer- 
women’s clothers-beater. Nearby is the cascade of a lock fall- 
ing on the mossy stones in the shade of the woods. This makes 
a small Switzerland for them—a real poet’s corner. After some 
weeks of this treatment, one is hardly able to recognize the 

‘ patients—they improve so rapidly—all that remains now to be 

done is to get them ready for the front. A period more or less 

long follows in the huge stables where they are groomed and 
conditioned, the result being that shining coats and fat have 
taken the place of the thin, wasted appearance. But alas! 
their enjoyment is short, because this means the signal for their 
departure for the Hell to which they are to be returned. Like 
the cured soldiers—they must fight again.” 
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NEW METHOD OF PACKING, ISSUING AND 
CARRYING THE RESERVE RATION. 


AM sending you by registered mail this date a tin con- 

taining a half day’s reserve ration, viz: Six ounces bacon, 

eight ounces hardbread, fifty-six ounces coffee, one and two- 
tenths ounces sugar, and eight one-hundreths ounces salt. 

The idea is my own; not a theory, but rather it is a practi- 
cal correction of the manifold errors observed from experience 
in actually drawing, issuing, carrying, and eating the ration 
under the present system. When troops take the field every 
man is issued two day’s reserve rations. The cavalryman’s 
consists of four packages of hardbread and one package each of 
bacon, coffee, sugar, and salt. Total eight. These he carries 
as best he can. His ration bags are usually lost. At best the 
whole is inconvenient, and if he doesn’t consume them promptly 
his clothing and equipment are soon besmeared with bacon 
grease; his pasteboard boxes of hardbread break; and in short 
all his ration becomes a general mixture of food, sand, and | 
horsehair. 

By my method he has only four packages, uniform in size, 
hermetically sealed, fitting snugly in the saddlebags, and which 
can be carried indefinitely without loss, shrinkage, or contami- 
nation. If not finally consumed, they can be turned back into 
the mess-sergeant for troop use or reissue in the future. 

The infantryman draws his two days’ ration. Practically 
the same remarks apply to him as to the mounted man, except 
that the former has only six packages instead of eight. This 
because he puts his bacon in the bacon can, and his coffee, 
sugar, and salt in the condiment box. Still, these six packages 
are in three different sizes. 
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By my method he has only four packages which fit cross- 
wise in his roll, and the bacon and condiment cans are abso- 
lutely done away with as articles of issue. 

To give some examples under the present system. In the 
field the mess sergeants take their details with bed blankets, 
shelter halves, dirty sacks, and what not over to the quarter- 
master to draw so many days’ rations. Maybe the quarter- 
master has some scales and a carving knife. The chances are 
he hasn’t. At any rate the rations become dirty, time is con- 
sumed, and there is frequently disagreement among the various 
persons interested. The mess sergeant of Troop ‘‘A,”’ for 
example, then puts his detail on the four corners of his blankets, 
and perhaps through the rain or a sandstorm, takes what is 
presumably good food over to his troop. If the organization is 
down to individual cooking, as is often the case, these rations 
must be divided, scales or no scales, sharp knife or no sharp 
knife. Right here there is no end of trouble, dirt, bickering, 
discontent, and loss of valuable time. 

Now take my system. The mess sergeant has, say, 200 
rations due him. The quartermaster sergeant says: ‘‘Count 
him out 400 cans. There you are.”” Two minutes. No argu- 
‘ment. Noroom for argument. The mess sergeant then issues 
each of his men two days’ rations, four packages; and Private 
John Doe, the worst growler in the troop is silenced; he draws 
his allowance in less time than he can fold a saddleblanket; he 
knows that his stomach is getting its government guarantee; 
and he is ready to march and fight. 

One may say that such things should not happen in a well 
regulated command. Well, the fact is, they have happened, 
and they will happen again. Last year I was down in Mexico. 
Part of the time I was a field quartermaster, all the time a 
troop officer, and most of the time a hungry man. I had not 
only to hustle but rustle, and have seen times when an ounce 
more or less of bacon or sugar would put murder in the heart. 

Under my system when a patrol goes out on hurried orders, 
it draws rations in a minute without any calculation, weighing, 
or guesswork. A detail goes on outpost, detached post, or 
special mission; its ration issue is a mere matter of counting 


on the fingers. 
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Under the present system of supply, if-Private Doe hap- 
pens to be in an outfit a hundred miles or so from the base, he 
does not get his full ration, simp'y because it has been pawed 
over by truck-drivers, teamsters, and packers with a conse- 
quent loss due to carelessness, theft, and wastage. 

My method greatly simplifies the transportat on problem. 
A truckmaster, wagonmaster, or packmaster does not have to 
make calculations involving a lot of packages varying in size, 
weight, shape, contents, and perishableness. My cans can be 
put up in cases all uniform thorughout the service in every 
particu‘ar, involving no petty quest ons of weight or measure. 
Everything is reduced to simply rations complete—so many to 
the hold, car, truck, wagon, mule, or man. 

Troops on the march cook only two meals a day. One of 
my cans contains one such meal, full weight, clean, and well 
preserved. The dimensions of the can are 214x214 x 834 
inches—only slightly larger than the present cardboard box 
containing a half-day’s ration of hardbread alone. It is in 
fact two cans each with the same cross-section, which are united 
end to end by a small tin band soldered over the junction— 
just like that on a can of potted ham, only mine doesn’t require 
a key to open it. A strong man can open it with his fingers. 
Any man can do it with a horseshoe nail, tong, shoestring, 
bayonet, or cartridge. The band removed, the can falls into 
into two parts; one, open at one end, containing everything 
but the bacon (incidentally this part can be used as a cup or 
small boiler); the other contains the bacon, still sealed, but 
can be opened as simply as the original can, and in like manner. 

The one and only objection to this affair is the cost. This 
is largely offset by the abandonment of the ration bag, the bacon 
and condiment cans, and the varied commercial containers 
of the several components of the ration. 

So much for dollars and cents. 

The saving in time, temper, wastage, petty thievery, and 
contamination by dirt is simply immeasurable. 

To win the war the soldier’s stomach and his government 
must work together in harmony—‘‘an army marches on its 
belly’’. The question of expense is a secondary matter. 
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Attention is invited to the fact that the sample can which I 
am sending this date is a crude affair, handmade by a local 
tinner. The tin should be lighter, the band narrower, and the 
solder more lightly applied and evenly distributed. Also the 
can is about three-fourths-inch too short and consequently lacks 
two pieces of hardbread. But these defects are easily corrected. 
The sample illustrates the principle, and that is what I am after. 

I would suggest that the government run its own factory 
for turning out these rations, as it appears that millions will be 


required in the near future. 
W. A. McCain. 


Captain, Cavalry. 





A SIMPLE TROOP PACK. 


SIMPLE little troop pack in use by the Second Squadron, 
Twelfth Cavalry, is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, and is designed to obviate individual cooking by troops, 
which is ordinarily so extravagant of food and so conductive 
to indigestion. It enables the men of the troop to have good 
meals as long as the pack animal accompanies the column. 


The pack contains: 
2 bake pans, 
2 boilers, nested, 
1 dipper, 
1 ladle, 
1 salt-shaker, 
1 pepper-shaker, 
1 meat fork, 
1 butcher knife, 
2 canvas buckets, 
1 folding grate. 
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THE PACK LAID OUT. 

















THE PACK READY TO MANTA. 
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The above constitutes the mess outfit and weighs fifty-two 
pounds. The remainder of the pack consists of: 


1 field picket-rope, 

3 field picket-rope pins, 

1 canvas watering trough, 

6 iron pins for trough, 

1 axe, 

1 spade, 

1 leather pouch for pins and tools. 














THE PACK READY FOR TRAVELING. 


The total weight of the pack is 137 pounds, and leaves 
room on the pack animal for about 100 pounds of rations or 
other articles needed. The pack lends itself to the economical 
use of the bacon ration, issued in fourteen pound tins. 

The folding grate enumerated above, serves the double 
purpose of protecting the bake pans and boilers in the pack, 
and of furnishing a support for same in cooking over a camp 
fire. It is made of half-inch round iron in four section, hinged 
together so as to fit and wrap entirely around the boilers and 
bake pans when packed. The severe strain of the lash-rope 
is taken up by the grate, thus relieving the pressure on the 
boilers and bake pans, which might otherwise be deformed on 
the march. 
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The leather pouch for pins and tools is made to enclose 
and protect the latter when securely tied together. The 
heaviest leather is used, and is fastened together by rivets 
and not by stitching. The cap is made to buckle on snugly. 

The photographs show the pack laid out with a load of 
eighty-four pounds of bacon, in fourteen-pound tins; the pack 
ready to manta; and the pack on the horse. 

This mess outfit was intended to meet the needs of a 
troop of seventy men. At war strength an additional pan 
and boiler may possibly be required; but the number of extra 
cooking articles should be kept to a minimum, in order to save 
space for reserve rations. 

The pack, in the main follows the pack of the Ordnance 
Department. 





PORTABLE WATERING TROUGH. 


- 


HE Cavalry Equipment Board at Rock Island Arsenal 

has recommended to the War Department, the replace- 

ment of the circular water-tank, model of 1912, by a rectangu- 

lar water trough of simpler design and less weight, designed by 

Major William D. Chitty, Twelfth Cavalry, and which has 

been tried out successfully by regiments in the Philippines 
and Hawaii. 

The dimensions of the trough, which is made of the heaviest 
canvas, are six feet in length and two feet in breadth, and six- 
teen inches in depth. By making it of the commercial six-foot 
width canvas, side seams are eliminated, and sewing is neces- 
sary at the ends only. A two-inch hem is made around the 
top edge through which is worked the holes for the iron pins, 
and this hem is further stiffened by sewing in a continuous 
section of half-inch rope. 

These pins are made of half-inch round iron, twenty-six 
inches in length, but an extra three inches is needed to form a 
hook, by bending the iron back on itself three inches from the 
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end, and turning up the iron into a hook in such a way that the 
latter falls below the head of the pin and thus escapes the blows 
of a sledge or hammer when the pins are driven into the ground. 








THE TROUGH SET UP. 














TEN HORSES DRINKING FROM THE TROUGH. 


The total weight of the canvas trough with its six pins is 
about eighteen pounds, and its capacity is about one hundred and 
ten gallons. A single trough has been found ample for a troop 
of one hundred and five troopers. 
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In addition to keeping the weight of impedimenta down, 
such a trough as this will be found very useful in France, where 
reports state the banks of river and canals are so steep as to 
preclude watering animals by leading in, without some risk 


of going over their depth. 





Wry Al.iance 
 71913- 
. 























This is an attractive looking little volume, it 


Military 


Sketching.* is handy and.it is expressed in simple, easily 

understood language. There are two other 

books on the same subject now in more general use in the ser- 
J g 


vice, but for the novice, who can at best, if unaided, get but an 
elementary knowledge of the subject, this book will have a 
distinct value. It has two distinct advantages over the two 
other books above mentioned. First, it has a chapter on 
landscape skecthing, which is a most useful form of sketching 
for use in identification of targets, especially useful for artillery. 
Second, it is cheaper than either of the others. For use by any 
one who is trying to learn to make sketch maps by himself 
it will be found to be well adapted to the purpose. Any one 
who learns thoroughly all that is in this little volume will know 
as much about military sketching and map reading as the 
average officer requires. 


*“WLEMENTS OF MILITARY SKETCHING AND MAP READING.” By Captain 
John B. Barnes, 5th U.S. Infantry. D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Price, $0.75. : 
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This is a book for which many officers have 


Battle me ' +1: 
Fire been waiting. The subject of how best to utilize 
Training.* Tifle fire in battle and how to train our men in 


order to make such utilization possible is one 
that has been much neglected. A few of our regiments have 
been trained in the use of battle fire and a few officers of other 
regiments know something about the subject, but, as a whole, 
we are woefully ignorant thereof. 

Every company and battalion commander needs this book 
and needs it now. 

The authors have covered the subject fully. Their ex- 
planations are convincing and the methods of training recom- 
mended are well suited to their purpose. 

Well written and fully illustrated, this book can not fail 
to give the reader a good knowledge of the subject and enable 
him to train others in its application. 





This is a comprehensive working guide in 

Army army administration, with numerous ‘‘model’”’ 

Paperwork.+ letters, indorsements, reports, discharges, final 

statements, pay rolls, muster rolls, etc., together 

with a complete list of all reports, estimates, returns and requi- 

sitions to be made by post commanders, quartermasters, 

company commanders and others. It is invaluable to survey- 

ing officers, company commanders, subalters, quartermasters, 
adjutants, first sergeants and company clerks. 


*“BaTTLE FIRE TRAINING.” By Captain G. S. Turner and Captain 
J.J. Fulmer. G. Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

7““ARMY PAPERWORK.” A Practical Working Guide in Army Adminis- 
tration. By Major Jas. A. Moss, U.S. Army. George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wis. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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This is a practical manual for the training and 
instruction of officers and men in trench warfare, 
based on the latest information from the battle 
fronts of Europe. It includes the atack and defense of trenches, 
the construction of trenches and obstacles, mining and counter- 
mining, bayonet, fighting the use of grenades and bombs, liquid 
fire, asphyxiating gases, machine guns, etc., etc. 


Trench 
Warfare.* 





This is the fourth edition of this well known 
book. It has 200 pages, 6” x 9’’, with a pocket 
containing a section of the war game map, the 
guide map of the Gettysburg-Antietam country, the Geological 
Survey of the Gettysburg Country and vicinity, the Strategic 
Map, and the New Oxford section of the War Game Map. 

‘““This work is in no sense a text book for advanced students 
but a book for the beginner in the theoretical and practical study 
of the military profession. No previous preparation nor 
technical knowledge of the profession is necessary in order that 
the student may understandingly enter upon a study of the 
subjects taken up. 


Military 
Primer. 


*“ TRENCH WARFARE.” By Major Jas. A. Moss, U. S. Army. Geo. 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

7“‘A MILITARY PRIMER.” By Lieutenant Colonel F. C. Marshall, 15th 
Cavalry, and Captain George S. Simonds, 22d Infantry. Fourth Edition— 
Revised. The Edward T. Miller Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“Witn a P.—P. Scout 1n Gatiipoti. A Record of the 
Belton Bulldogs.”” By E. Y. Priestman. A Scoutmaster of 
the 16th (Westbourne) Sheffield Boy Scouts. With a Fore- 
word by Lieutenant General Sir Robert Baden-Powell. Second — 
Edition. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. ‘‘Letters written 
home by a Scoutmaster serving as a subaltern. This is one 
of the few really humorous books the war has produced. De- 
spite the shadow of the inevitable tragedy (the author was 
killed in action, November 19, 1915) the book is full of the 
cheeriest kind of fun; the irressible outburst of youth who was 
blessed with the ability always to see the grotesque side of life. 
The book will teach you to respect Tommy Atkins as a man 
aside from his ability as a soldier.” 





‘“FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL SERVICE.”” By Commander 
Yates Stirling, U.S. N., with special chapters as follows: ‘‘The 
Naval Aeroplane,” by Lieut. Com. H. C. Mustin, U. S. N.; 
‘Electricity in the Navy,” by Lieut. Com. C. S. McDowell, 
U. S. N.; First ‘““Aide and Hygiene,” by Ralph Walker Mc- 
Dowell, M. D., passed Asst. Surgeon U. S. N. Illustrated. 
575 pages. 12 mo. Limp Cloth. Price $2.00, net. P. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

‘‘Prepared for the civilian who considers entering the 
Navy, and the non-commissioned officer who desires advance- 
ment, this book reveals, as does none other, the training and 
work of a navy man, the principles of Naval Strategy, the or- 
ganization of the Navy Department, and the evolution and pur- 
pose of the different types of fighting ships. It is as complete 
a handbook as could be presented upon the practice and theory 
of all matters pertaining to the Navy.” 
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“THE PLaTTsBURG ManuaL. A Handbook for Federal 
Training Camps.”’ By First Lieutenant O. O. Ellis, U. 5S. 
Infantry, and First Lieutenant E. B. Garey, U. S. Infantry. 
More than 150 illustrations. The Century Co., New York, 
N.Y. Price, $2.00, net. The book has a Foreword by Major 
General Leonard Wood, U. S. A., and is indorsed by Major 
General Barry, Bliss, Wood and many other high army officers. 


‘LETTERS OF A PLATSBURG Patriot.” By O.N.E., U.S. 
Infantry Association, Washington, D.C. 1917. Price, $1.00. 


“MILITARY TRAINING FOR Boys. Prepared for the use 
of the National School Camp Association, Inc.’”’ By Major 
James A. Moss, and Major M. B. Stewart, U.S. A. Price 50c, 
postpatd. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 


“* MOBILIZING America.” By Arthur Bullard, The Mac- 
milan Company, New York. 1917. Price, 50c. 


‘‘DicEsT oF Davis’ MiLitary LAW OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND MANUAL FOR CourRT MARTIAL INCLUDING THE ARTICLES 
oF War.” By First Lieutenant H. G. Ball, U.S. Infantry. 
Franklin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
1917. Price, 75c. 


‘““THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONVERSATION 
Boox.”’ Compiled by Walter N. Gallichan. New and Re- 
vised Edition. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, 30c, net. 
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‘‘PurE Locistics. The Science of War Preparation.” 
By George Cyrus Thorpe, A. M., LL. B.; Lieutenant Colonel 
U.S. Marine Corps, Graduate U.S. Naval War College. Frank- 
lin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 1917. 
Price, 75c. 


‘‘Our FLac AND Its MEssaGE.”’ By Majors Jas. A. Moss, 
and M. B. Stewart, U. S. A. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and London. Price, 25c, net. This book in- 
cludes the President’s appeal for Unity. 


“SKETCHING Metuops.”’ By Captain W.-C. Sweeney, 
Twenty-first U. S. Infantry. The Hicks-Judd Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. ‘‘The writers idea in publishing Sketching 
Methods is to simplify instruction in the subject and to clear 
away the mathematics and the mustery which seems to cling 
to it.’”” Heseems to have done it. It is a small book, 4” x 6”. 
of ninety-eight pages. 


‘“‘A PRIMER FOR THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS AND 
OFFICERS OF THE VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL GUARD, U. S. 
Army. Prepared by Captain Robert R. Welshimer, Coast 
Artillery Corps, U.S. A. The University of Illinois Supply 
Store, Champaign, IIl., sole agents. Price, $1.00. This is a 
pamphlet of 113 pages, 6’x8'%4"’, which contain notes on ad- 
ministration tables for organization, military law, field service 
regulations, topography, hippology, field and coast artillery 
materiel, explosives, YU. S. magazine rifle, small arms firing 
manual, the rifle in war, and the manual of interior guard duty. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Major General William H. Carter, United States Army 
was elected President ef the Association in February last. 
This information, however, was not communicated to the 
Secretary until under date of May 14, 1917, or otherwise, 
notice of such election would have appeared in the April 
number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. This mistake arose, owing 
to the fact that the Executive Committee of the Association 
was relieved from duty in Washington about that time and also 
to the unsettled condition of affairs due to the war. 

No Editor has as yet been selected to take the place of the 
present incumbent, owing to the fact that every body who can 
wants to go to war, and those who can’t don’t want the job. 
The present Editor has now gotten out three numbers of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL since it was decreed that it should go to 
Washington, with the assistance of Colonel Rhodes and Major 
Eltinge, who very kindly consented to assist him. The Editor 
has felt for a long time that he ought not to endanger his health 
by attempting to publish the JouRNAL and it is only by the 
assistance of these good friends that he has been enabled to do 


so. 
Now that Major Eltinge has been ordered to other fields 


and Colonel Rhodes has been assigned to a regiment the publi- 
cation of the JouRNAL will necessarily cease, for the time being 
at least, unless other assistance should appear. General Carter 
has been the Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL and knows full 
well the trials and difficulties of this position, and it is possible 
that with his help the JouRNAL may continue to be issued. 
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However, as has been the case heretofore, the JOURNAL 
has suspended publication during war times and it probably 
will be best to do so now. It has been difficult to procure 
articles for the Journal in times of peace and in time of war 
it will be doubly so. 

The Book Department of the Cavalry Association, however, 
is in a flourishing condition and we are now selling more books 
than ever before, so that it should run as usual even though the 
JOURNAL is suspended. 


Rumor has it that some of our new cavalry regiments are 
not to be mounted and are to be trained and used as infantry. 
For service abroad this is a good plan but a better one would be 
for those of our regiments which are not to be broken up in 
order to form new regiments is to dismount them and send them 
abroad at once. They are ready, willing and anxious to do their 
part and are hardened from service on the border. 

None of Our regiments are as fit for field service today as 
our cavalry regiments who have been on the border and in 
Mexico for the last four or five years. Kilpatrick said ‘‘Cavalry 
can fight anywhere except at sea’’ and while this may be an 
exaggeration they certainly can fight as well as infantry as 
they are armed and trained with the rifle, just as are the in- 
fantry. 

Inasmuch as the present warfare in Europe, at least on the 
Western front, is siege warfare on a large scale, there is na im- 
mediate prospect of any use for mounted troops. Until the 
German line is broken and they are routed, there will be nothing 
for cavalry to do as cavalry pure and simple, but plenty of it for 
them to do as infantry. Even if there were, there is no way 
by which our cavalry regiments could be transported abroad 
as cavalry, there not being sufficient transports available at the 
present time. 
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Our cavalry went to Cuba in 98, dismounted and did the 
work of infantry just as well and rendered good service there. 

The trouble on our border seems to be ever for the present 
and even if it were not, the militia could attend to the matter 
of patrolling the border until this crisis is past. 

This present war in Europe has not been any argument 
for the doing away with cavalry, especially in this country 
where on either of our flanks is an open country where cavalry 
can work at will. Even in Europe, on the Eastern front, 
cavalry has done its part, judging from the slight reports that 
we have had, and even on the Western front there was plenty 
for cavalry to do until they settled down to siege operations. 








